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WOLVERINE 


From a copyrighted photograph by the New York Zoological Society 





The Rayo Lamp 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 
Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. Handsomely fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 





adds _cheeriness 
to the long 

winter evenings. 
brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






Turn 
the Wick 


as high as you can—there's no 

low as you please 
—there’s no smell. ‘That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 


glowing heat for every ounce 
iidbedha 









































Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 





























Steady, 
Made of 








brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
burner. Every lamp warranted. If your dealer can- 
not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 
































































































































































































Mullins Steel Boats ce 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 




















Motor Boats. Row Boat. 
and Fishin ts 


Hunt g Boats 


built of steel with air chambers in each end like alife boat. They can’t sink. Faster, more 
buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are absolutely safe. No calking, no 
bailing, notrouble. Every boatis guaranteed. 


Highly endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat 
for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. Boats 
shipped the same day orders are received. 


The W. H. MULLINS 
126 Franklin Street, 





Small Yacht Construction 
and Rigging. 


A Complete Manual of Practical Boat and Small Yacht 
Building. With two complete designs and numerous 
diagrams and details. By Linton Bros. 177 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 19ft. waterline, and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, are given for the building of both these 
boats. The information is not confined to these yachts 
alone; they are merely taken as examples; but what is 
said applies to all wooden yacht building according to 
the best and most approved methods. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





PHEASANTS. 


Their Natural History and Practical 
Management. 


By W. B. Tegetmeier. 
New Enlarged Edition. 16 Plates, Cloth, 237 Pages. 
Price, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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le Write for 


SKI-RUNNING 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for the use 
of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being designed for 
the ponament instruction of the reader, it is written im 
simple terms, and treats the subject thoroughly. Ski- 
running opportunities are found in all parts of the 
United States where the snow falls and in Canada; and 
with an appreciation of the excitement and exhilaration 
of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become popular. 
The work is fully illustrated. Price, $1.25, postpai: 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus 
trated, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 


FILE YOUR FOREST AND STREAM 


We have provided a cloth file binder to hold 26 num- 
bers of Forzst anp Stream. It is simple, convenient, 
strong, durable, satisfactory. The successive issues thus 
| make a handsome volume, constantly growing in 
interest and value. 


The binder will be sent postpaid on receipt of one 
dollar. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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WILD TURKEY NOW IN SEASON. 


In the course of wanderings about the markets 
at this time of year there is a reasonable cer- 
tainty that fine specimens of wild turkey will 
found suspended at conspicuous corners of 
butchers’ stalls. If you are possessed of the s 
dom of the true epicure you will buy the prize, 
nor will you fail to see to it that it is prepared ' 
for the table in a proper manner, not spoiled at 
the hands of an ignorant cook. 

Of course, if you are not an expert in the selec- 
tion of game birds, care must be taken to gee 
that the turkey is of the genuine wild variety, 
for there is nothing easier than to deceive the 
amateur by the substitution of a domestic bird 
when the plumage of the latter resembles that 
of the wild turkey, as is so frequently the case. 
To distinguish the difference between the two, 
however, is not so difficult when one knows how, 
as there are certain points that are an infallible 
guide. For example, the bronze feathers on the 
breast of the wild bird exhibit a beautiful metallic 
sheen that the plumage of the domestic turkey 
cannot equal, and, what is still more certain as 
a sign of identification, the shank of the wild 
turkey is distinguished by a smooth shiny scale- 
like covering that is actually pink in color, while 
the shank of the domestic bird has a covering 
that is not only very rough, but that is always 
dark in tint—either brown or black. 

While the flesh of the wild turkey has more 
color and flavor than that of the domestic fowl, 
says the Times,“it must be cooked in a very dif- 
ferent manner if its meat is to be tender and 
juicy. Thus, if it is to be stuffed and roasted 
“in hunter’s style,” it must be basted frequently 
with a sauce composed of plenty of melted but- 
ter, mixed with vinegar and sage, as well as 
salt and pepper, for as the meat absorbs this 
liquid, the flavors combine with the juices of 
the bird, blending most harmoniously into a 
delectable sauce. 

The late Mark Hanna was extremely fond of 
wild turkey, but he was of the opinion that no- 
body could cook them quite as delicately or serve 
them as attractively as the chef of a certain hotel 
in Washington. As the result, it was to that 
hotel that he invariably went when the craving 
for wild turkey seized him, and this was the 
way in which he expected the bird to be pre- 
pared: 

After singeing and drawing the turkey the 
head was removed, and the bird was split with- 
out being separated. Plenty of salt and pepper 
was then rubbed into the flesh, after which both 
sides were greased thoroughly with the best 
butter obtainable. Thus prepared, the bird was 
broiled, from ten to twelve minutes on each side, 
accordine to its size, and it was sent to the table 
with a rich cream sauce, to which either mush- 
rooms or truffles, and sometimes both, contri- 
buted that distinction of flavor that all lovers 
of nice eating know how to appreciate. 





DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), author of “Training 
vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have a 
hearty welcome. It comes from one who writes from full 
knowledge. “The results of more than fifty years of 
experience are here given,” writes the author, ‘and 
assure the reader that no course of conduct is advised, 
no treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, that 
has not been thoroughly tried and tested by the writer, 
and is believed to be entirely trustworthy in every te 
spect.” Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman $ 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

















FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 
Garments in the United States. 



















Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
HUNTING SEASON. *., money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 


To the many ani rtsmen who undertake a eke Penne! from the famous Priestly 

e hunting, with its accompanyi x x . . 
{ince and travel features, we desire to on Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
a copy of our catalogue, which, in the trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. 


Sith ALL of the lel tend ooo "acelin Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, 
for the rough country. yet permit of perfect ventilation. The only suitable outing 

A catalogue, compiled by men who have fey g2rments where rain proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
hunted the roughest of it, sent free on ap- a are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. 
plication. ockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
ABERCROMBIE @ FITCH CO., rari ies Soememryy SEO) and, SBN0y ete GAO) Cage 

20; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 
57 Reade St., New York, U. S. A. : rT Two colors only, light tan "and olive green. Express prepaid. 
Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for FOR LADIES’ WEAR 
Regular HuntingCoat and Norfolk ket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bl 

Explorers, Campers and Prospectors. ctonteen. Hate, ate. Suitable tor naneniee fishing, ridin trampling. beatian 
Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samples of material and well 


measure blanks sent free. Special discount te dealers. 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 3 Blandina St., Utica, N. ¥. 





Webber's ‘ks7¢ Jackets 


For Hunting and Outing. All wool, i ‘ . ° 
mless and elastic. Cut sh No. 
iconic br'ruaranied bet nt lacked Canoe Cruising and Camping. Adventures with Indians and Game. 
t : t cies : 
Tan. If not at your ealer’s, sent ex. By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. | By Dr. Ww illiam Allen. Price, $2.15, postpait. , 
press paid; return if not satisfied. Other This is a pleasing narrative of adventures on the plains 











jackets, Coats, Vests, Sweaters and Full of practical information for outdoor people, | and in the Rocky Mountains. Indian ways and wars, 
ardigans,formen,womenand children, | whether they travel in canoes, with pack animals or | hunting the bison, antelope, deer, cougar. grizzly bear, 
all prices. Catalogue free. carry their outfits on their own backs. elk are all told interestingly and well. Fully ‘ilustrated. 





Geo. F. Wigteer, Si, Siotee P, FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 












In the Lodges of the Blackfeet 


which was published serially in Forest anp STREAM as by W. B. Ander- 
son, has now been issued over the author's true name, J. W. Schultz, and 
under the new title 


My Life As An Indian 


The story is one of the most faithful pictures of human life ever drawn. 
It tells of the life of the plains Indian in the old days, when buffalo hunting 
and journeys to war were the occupations of every man. It describes the 
* every day life of the great camp, tells how the men and women passed 
Dhar nig capencggegay their time, how the young men gambled, how they courted their sweet— 
time Indian of the north, one of : : ‘ 
these daccilivad tn Bie, Schade’ hearts, how the traders imposed on the Indians and how the different 
splendid book, ‘My Life as an tribes fought together. The one central figure of the book is 
Indian.” The white blanket 


@ coat and the handkerchief Nat-ah’-ki, 


about the head were the char- m ‘ ‘ ° 
sceaalitle: tiie itis Cent id the beautiful Indian girl who became the author’s wife. 


that people. But it is needless to describe this book to readers of ForEsT anv 
STREAM. Those who read it as a serial will surely want the volume on 
their library shelves. Price, $1.65, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York 
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Guaranteed 


is-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, - 
tosinch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, 


Correct 


Guaranteed Waterproof 
Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, double 
sole, - - - ° - 


carefully and promptly filled. 
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THE NEW EDITION 
Dated Oct. 1 


Game Laws in Brief 


Contains the new Laws of 
39 States, Territories and 
Provinces. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
for 25 cents, postpaid, by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. | 


HORSE AND HOUND 


By Roger D. Williams, Master of Foxhounds, Iroquois 
Hunt Club; Keeper Foxhound Stud Book; Director 
National Foxhunters’ Association; Official Judge 
Brunswick Hunt Club. 


tains to foxhunting. 
ing. The Hunter. 
Country Ridin 
Breeding and 


It has chapters as follows: 


C Hunt- 
Schooling of 


Hunters. Cross- 
Horses. The Kennel Scent. 
Fox. Tricks and Habits of the Fox. In the Field. 
Hunt Clubs. The style is clear and crisp, and ever 
chapter abounds with hunting information. The wor 
is profusely illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


“CAMMEYER” 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


Kinds, Materials and Styles for all Sports 


UR Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and 

our prices for inferiority. There is no boot or shoe 

that you may desire but you can get it here without 

waiting or delay. and in any size you want, of better 

quality of material and of higher grade of workmanship 
and at less price than at any other store. 


Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot 


The Only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot Made in the World 


7 %-inch Russet and Black Waterproof Blucher Cut Lace, - 


Hunting Boots for Women 


Catalog mailed Free on Application. Mail Orders 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., New York 


Pebepebebebebebebshebebebebebebebabelishebehahshelhaheheheherehehstetebthetetehenehetel 





| By Dr. 
“Horse and Hound” is encyclopedic in all that per- | shen 


and Origin of the American Hound. | 
The | 


| and nuthatches. 
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BOOTS and .SHOES of all 
and Pastimes 


- $10.00 
> 8.00 
7.00 
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FALL SHOOTING 


"\ SMOKELESS POWDER 
j SHELLS9] 50 rer 100 


A 


We havea quantity of 10 Gauge Robin Hood Shot 
Gn Shells Loaded with their famous Smokeless 
Powder, any size shot from No. 12 to Buck at 


$1.50 PER 100; 


regular price $2.50. This _is a job lot so can sell onlr 
10 gauges atthis price. If you have a leauge gun, 
you should send us your order atonce and get some 
of this bargain lot. You saveone dollar and 10 cents 
per 100. Don’t use common black powder shells when 
you can get Smokeless at this price. GUNS, 
RIFLES, TACKLE, TENTS, etc.. at lowest 

rices consistent with good goods. Remit by P. O. 
Koney Order. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


90 CHAMBERS 8ST., NEW YORK. 


Men I Have Fished With 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little fishes 
and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. II- 
lustrated. Price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
to write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and 
have been of sustained interest. The ‘Men I Have 
Fished With” was among the most popular series of 
papers ever presented to Forest AND STREAM readers. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


W. Van Fieet. Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 

Fourteen well-known birds are described, viz.: the 
wood duck, the great hornel owl, the ruffed grouse and 
young, the kildeer plover and young, the bobolink, the 
luejay, the chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark 
the robin, the woodcock, the kingfisher, the crossbill 
The illustrations are charming, and 
the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily wriften. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Club Cocktails 


Are scientificall » blended fiom 
the choicest o'd liquois, end 
are further impioved by aging 
in wood. They appeal espe- 
cially to the sportsman, as they 
are always ready and so easily 
served, They can be coo'ed 

by laying the bottle in 

a spring hole or exposing 

to the cold air. What is 


more appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
after a day's fishing or 
shooting? You can have 
it by buying the “Club 
Cocktails.” @ Moa popular 
kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
sale by all reputable dealers. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sole Proprietors: 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 


When writing say you saw the adv. in Forest 
AND STREAM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of 
enterizinment, instruction and information between 
Americar sportsmen. The editors invite communications 
on the subjccts to which its pages are devoted. Anony- 
mous communications will not be regarded. The editors 
are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year, $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. he paper may be obtained of news 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for six 
months. 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; 
Paris: Brentano’s. 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 20 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line. 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Agents—London: 
Sampson, Low & Co. 
Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.25 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs. Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 15 cents. 
Three months, 13 times, 10 cents per line. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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THE DOG KNEW. 


THEY were talking about the almost human 
intelligence exhibited by dogs on some occas- 
Several anecdotes had been related of the 
vyonderful intellect of canines when an army 
officer, who is connected with the cavalry arm 
of the service, stepped into the ring and squared 
himself for a good one. He is something of a 
rtsman and knows a good dog when he sees 
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one, so that his story was listened to with more 
thin usual interest by his friends: “It was down 
in Texas several years ago that I came across 
the greatest dog I ever saw or heard of,” he 
said. “The animal belonged to a friend of mine 
and was the greatest quail dog you ever saw. 
We have taken that dog out day after day and 
he would never go wrong, and would point quail 




















1 the most unlooked-for places. One day we 
re walking into town from the army post 
ere I was stationed, this friend of mine and 

I, and we had the dog along. As we were walk- 

, along the road carelessly a well dressed 
tranger passed us. No sooner had the man 

assed on than the dog stuck his tail.in the air 

1 assumed the attitude recognized as ‘point- 

It was some time before we were able to 
etermine what he was pointing, but finally came 
the determination that he was pointing the 
ranger, which proved to be correct. We called 
the man and asked him if he had any quail 
nut him or if he had eaten any quail, explain- 
ing why we asked. He said he had nothing of 
the kind and did not remember having eaten any 
for some months. Turning to my friend I said: 

“*Your dog has gone wrong.’ 

““Not a bit of it,’ he replied. ‘That dog is 
right and I’ll bet you $10 he is.’ 

“I did not see then how the bet was going to 
be settled, but took it up anyway, and we con- 
tinued on to town. We went to the biggest hotel 
in the place to get some refreshments and there 
saw the stranger we had met on the road. My 
friend asked the clerk who the stranger was, and 
the clerk pointed to the register. As soon as 
my friend saw the name he gave a yell and called 
me to come over there. 

“Give me your money, my boy. That dog 
knew what he was doing when he pointed that 
man. 

“To satisfy myself I glanced at the register 
and saw the stranger’s name. It was ‘Robert F. 
Partridge!’ Truly that was the most wonder- 
- dog I ever saw or heard of.”—Washington 
otar. 





















































AN UNUSUAL HUNTING ADVENTURE. 


THe German steamship Vandalia, from 
Japanese and Chinese ports, now discharging 
her cargo at the Bush Docks in South Brooklyn, 
had an eventful voyage, and up to the moment 
she dropped anchor in the Narrows recently 
the freighter’s trip westward was marked with 
strange happenings. A battle between a whale 
and two hammerheads, witnessed in the. China 
Sea when the Vandalia was on her way from 
Manila to Kobe, was the first of the events 
chronicled in Chief Officer Jaeger’s log. 

According to the New York Times, Dr. 
Heinrich Kloft, the Vandalia’s surgeon, went 
ashore at Singapore on July 25 to do some 
shooting. With him went Chief Engineer Hal- 
lager, but the two men got separated and 
Hallager returned to the Vandalia alone. Eight 
days later Dr. Kloft turned up with the story of 
his capture by natives in a forbidden district in 
Johora. This district is for natives, or the 
“faithful,” only and Dr. Kloft had wandered 
into it in search of game, not knowing the 
prohibition against foreigners. He was taken 
before the Sultan of Johora, who said that, if 
the doctor could cure one of the Sultan’s rela- 
tives, the doctor would be given his freedom. 
The relative was cured of his ailments within 
eight days, and Dr. Kloft was not only liberated, 
but he was presented by the Sultan with a mag- 
nificent Oriental silk screen, a native parasol, 


and a sword, the gold on which was hand- 
carved. 
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Inall 
New York 
there is no store 

likethis. Here may 
b. found every requisite 

fer recreation and outdoor 
games for the Camper, the Hun- 
ter,the Automobilist, the Bicyclist, the 
Tennis Player, the Golfer, and always at 
Prices that are fair. 


HUNTING—FISHING 





















Fishing Rods, «+ . * Te. to $25.00 
Rifles, - - . - $1.2 to 21.00 
Canvas Covered Cano., - 24.00 
Paddles, all lengths, ° 1.00 and 1.25 
Wall! Tents, 7x ° feet. - - - 6.60 
Cooking Kits, 54 pieces, - 6.45 
Camp Stoves, for wood, - 


Alcohol Stoves, - - - 
Camp Chairs, - - 
Camp Cots. - - - 1.20 and 1.80 


Catalogue of new Goods free, 
or our big book No. 364 of Cport- 
ing Goods for 4c. to help pay 
Postage. 


re ST al # 


YORK SPORTING GOODS Co 
17 Warren St.New York 


TROUT FLIE 
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One Dozen 
Assorted 


Split Bamboo Rods. 75c 


3 pieces, extra tip. Fly, 10 feet; Bait, 83 feet. 


Send for Catalogue (no charge) in which you will find everything in the Tackle Line. 


CHARLES D 


318 FULTON STREET, 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
SPORTSMAN. 


BY J. PARKER WHITNEY. 





This is a volume of extraordinary interest. 
The author, who is a well known man of affairs, 
and conspicuously successful in large business 
interests, has drawn from his life-long partici- 
pation in field-sports a thousand and one inci- 
dents worth the telling. The book is compelling 
in its hold on the reader; once begun it will not 
be put aside until finished. 468 pages. Price, 
$3.00 (postage, 25 cents). 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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12c STEEL RODS 





| ae 
Steel Fishing Rods 






















Noother rods are “the same as” Bristol. Don’t 
mistake. Look for the name “Bristol” on the 
handle. For 20 years Bristol have been the stand- 
ard. They made the reputation for steel rods. 
They were the original. Their resiliency in hook- 
ing, flexibility in casting, toughness in handling 
big game, absolutely true come-back after long 
hard strain, reliability under ali conditions, fit- 
ness for special purposes, and adaptability for all 
kinds of fishing have established their unques- 
tioned supremacy. Every “Bristol” guaranteed 
for Three Years. 

Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
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A Horton 







































Tee $1.50 


Bait, 6, 7, 8, 834 feet; Fly, 9, 9%, 10 feet. 


Automatic Reel, $2.50 


ISCH, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 








R. E. P. 
SPORTING GOODS 
COMPANY 


Everything for the Sportsman—Guns, 
Ammunition, Fishing Tackle and Photo- 








American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. | 


George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

This is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in f503. Other papers are on 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
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By Rowland E. 


North American Big | 





graphic Supplies—We carry the largest 
assortment to be found on Long Island. 
Mail Orders filled same day as received, 
and express prepaid on goods sent within 


one hundred miles. 


1384N-86N Bedford Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone 241 Prospect 
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| Hunting in Many Lands. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 448 pages. Price, $2.50. 
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AFLOAT or ASHORE 
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CORONET RYE 


Warranted 8 Years Old 
Absolutely Pure 


1303 Du Vivier & Co. 1906 
Phone 5225 Cert. 22 Warren St., New York. 


$25 
GUN 
CABINET 


FOR 














BLACK BASS TACKLE FOR OCTOBER 


Full line of Dowagiat Casting Bait. 

Our New Jersey Queen Surface Bait. 

New 2-Piece Split Bamboo Casting Rods with large Agates and extra tip, $12.00 each. 
Good Low Priced Casting Rods, $1.50, $2.50 Each. 

Our O’Shaughnessy and Sproat Hooks on snells are the very best. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York, U. S. A. 
Wann nnadanannnananaaaaaaa Rada aA ennenaanadana 


THOS. J. CONROY | ok 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


SC BA | FineFishingTackle&SportingGoods | John Street 


TRADE MARK. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE New York 
Re E P Al R. Ss We make a specialty of repairing Fishing 
Tackle of all kinds and makes. 
Now is the time to have repairing done, as it is between seasons, and work can be given 
better attention than during the rush at springtime. Deal direct with the manufacturer, the only 


house in the business that own and conduct their own factory, which is on the premises. Avoid 
middlemen’s profits and place your work from the beginning into the hands of practical 


mechanics and anglers. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE, 
eee eee eee 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904 


ALSO 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


AWARDED TO 


JULIUS VOM HOFE 


FISHING REELS ONLY 
No. 351 South 5th St. - - '‘ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, oiled once a year, is a 
durable, well running reel. 


All genuine reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. 
Send for catalogue. 
















































Shooting Jackets 


With or without collar 


















3 4.50 % 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close-fitting, comfort- 
able and suitable for all outdoor purposes. Made only in three 
colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogues. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 


Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 













































HITTING vs. MISSING. | SIXTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. “Bill” Hamilton, then 20 years of age, set out from St. 
‘ : : Louis, Mo., with seven other free trappers under the 
Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the | Jeadership of old Bill Williams. Seven of these eight 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is | men are dead, but Hamilton still lives out in Montana 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of | and still sets his traps. He has written the story of his 


upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruifed grouse or | early trapping days, and th kh li . 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should | J : cal _ dedi es as Geen published 


write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 


manual of “Hitting vs. ne. We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- MY SIXTY YEARS ON 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the forms 


of practice followed were his own. This then may be 


termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set forth THE PLAINS 
simply and intelligibly, it will prove not less effective 


with others. 








and other sketches of sport. Being the record of per- 
sonal experiences of hunting game in Canada. By T. 
R. Pattillo. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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In the Woods! 


























By W. T. HAMILTON 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


| It tells of trapping, trading, Indian fighting, hunting, 
and all the many and varied incidents of the trapper’s 
* |. life. x oe ae and commanent. but the sto 
is told modestly, and there is nothing in it that is lurid. 
THE KENNEL POCKET RECORD | Amid much fighting, there is nothing that can be called 
| “eet one ogee r yey Lage sy that is history. 
. | e boo as all the charm of the old volumes, tellin 
Morocco. Price, 50 cents. | of early travel in the West; books which were simple an 
| direct, and in which there was no striving for effect. 

It is illustrated by a portrait of the author and one of 
the celebrated Chief Washaki, and by six drawings of old- 
time trapper and Indian life, by Mr. Charles M. Russell, 
| the celebrated every artist of Great Falls, Montana. 
223 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


FOREST AND STRCAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


LOG GABINS AND COTTAGES; syvitses. wes. ric sso 


This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest shelters to the most elaborate cottage, 
cabins and houses. .The details and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations 
are s0 numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in them something to his taste. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 



























The “Pocket Kennel Record” is, as its name implies, a 
handy book for the immediate record of all events and 
transactions which take place away from home, intended | 
to relieve the owner from the risk of trusting any im- 
portant matter to his memory. 


Gold Lion Cocktails 


are always ready to serve. They are 

put up in protected packages convenient 

for the sportsman to pack. } 
These cocktails were awarded the gold 

medal] at the Paris Exposition in 1900 on 

account of their purity and exquisite 

flavor. 























Seven Kinds—American, Manhattan, Whiskey, Martini, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, Gin. 


Be sure that the GOLD LION is on every package of 
Cocktails you buy. 
To be had at all wine merchants and grocers. 


THE COOK & BERNHEIMER CO. 
New York. 
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Terms, $3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. t 
Six Morfths, $1.50. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 

—Forest AND Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


ANGLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


\WueNn the delegates of the various angling 
of the United States meet in conference on 
II in this city, it is probable action will be 
that will result in a closer union of the 
common interests of fresh and salt water anglers 
than has ever before been possible. Whether or 
not any definite steps are taken, a better un- 
derstanding exists now than at the time when 
it was first proposed to hold that meeting, for 
the leaders of the various clubs have discussed 
matters of importance in correspondence of con- 
ible length, and appear to be unanimously 
ior of affiliation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Angling Clubs. They be- 
lieve that to strengthen its power and influence 
will assist them in their efforts toward securing 
better laws and fairer rules regarding angling 


clubs 
Nov. 


taken 


sidel 


in f 


and the devices used therein. 

lt seems that at the time the conference was 
first planned, there was no definite understand- 
ing between the various angling interests repre- 
sented, and it was even proposed that a national 
association be organized. We called the atten- 
tion of the promoters of the conference to the 
National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs 
and suggested the affiliation with it of all the 
clubs to be represented at the conference. A 
voluminous correspondence ensued, and to-day we 
are glad to report that Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
chairman of the conference; Prof. Charles Fred- 
erick Holder, founder of the Tuna Club of Ava- 
lon, Cal.; Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy, founder of 
the Light Tackle Club of Santa Catalina Island; 
Mr. H. Wheeler Perce, president of the N. A. 
S. A. C., with which more than a dozen clubs 
are affiliated—all favor the merging of the various 
interests in the National Association, whose aims 
and scope are so eloquently set forth in another 
column by its president. Furthermore, the New- 
ark Bait- and Fly-Casting Club, representing both 
salt and fresh water anglers; the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club, and organizations are in 
favor of the plan, and during the winter it is 
highly probable that the Florida and Texas salt 
water fishing clubs will be heard from. 

In an organization of the magnitude of the 
One proposed, it can readily be seen that with in- 
terests so widely separated, it would be well to 
branches, as, for example, an Eastern 
Division for the Atlantic States; a Central 
Division for the Middle and Gulf States; a West- 
ern Division to look after the affairs of the 
clubs; and perhaps a Northern 


Division, embracing Canadian and British Colum- 
bian clubs. 


other 


form 


anil 
Pacific coast 


But at least one common meeting 


Cuares B. Reyno.ps, Secretary. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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should be held every year, with division meet- 
ings as well at stated times. 

Such an organization would command respect 
and attention, and if it were to ask Congress for 
the many needed reforms in the fishery regula- 
tions along our coasts and in the Great Lakes, 
its appeal would not be ignored, nor would State 
Legislatures fail to listen to its pleas. 

The National Association is young, but already 
its influence has been felt in angling circles every- 
where, and its membership of clubs is steadily in- 
creasing. And lest the impression prevail that 
it is an organization of tournament casters only, 
it may interest our readers to learn that in one 
of its affiliated clubs, which has a membership 
of more than 1,500 anglers, less than one per cent. 
tournament casters. It is the association’s 
purpose to attract the salt water anglers to its 
meetings by holding that will appeal 
directly to them, for these contests are only a 
means toward an end, which is, the gathering 
together of all anglers, that they may be brought 
into closer relations and work together to accom- 
plish the ideals for which all are striving. 


are 


events 


In conclusion’: we would make the suggestion 
that the present name of the National Associa- 
tion of Scientific Angling Clubs, now somewhat 
ponderous, be easier to pronounce and 
write. The “Anglers’ National Association” or 
“The National Angling Association” if adopted 
would be a change for the better. The 
warrants the deletion of 
and its records show the “scientific” manner in 
which its members have acquired skill in the use 
of light tackle. 


made 


term 


“association” “clubs,” 


THE PONY EXPRESS. 
JessE Howiipay, who died last week in Chi- 
cago, was the brother of the famous Ben Holli- 
day whose name fifty years ago was on every 
lip. The two brothers were intimately associated 
in the earliest transportation lines the 
continent for many years and owned and man- 
aged the line of stages known as the Overland 
Mail, and that swifter means of news-carrying, 
the “Pony Express.” Both these methods of 
transportation have long been forgotten, but in 
their day they meant much to the business men 
on both coasts of the continent. 
The Pony Express was inaugurated in 1860, 
the first trip being started April 3 of that year. 
At that time there was neither mail 


across 


route nor 
telegraph across the continent; the Indians were 
bad, and the project of starting a mail route 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 


was deemed daring to the point of foolhardi- 


coast 
ness. Nevertheless men were found willing to 
risk their money in the venture, and others— 
the riders—willing to risk their lives for the 
high pay received, $1,200 per month. The charge 
for the conveyance of letters was five dollars 
gold per quarter-ounce weight. 

The route of the Pony Express was from St. 
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Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, Cal., and the sched- 
ule time was thirteen days. The road from St. 
Joseph lay up the Platte Valley to Ft. Laramie, 
and thence up the Sweetwater to Salt Lake, and 
down the Humboldt to Sacramento. Some of 
the points of call were Marysville, Fort Kearney, 
Fort Laramie, Fort Bridger, Salt Lake, Camp 
Floyd, Carson City and Placerville. 

Once a week a messenger left each end of 
the line, carrying not more than ten pounds of 
mail or express in a small mail sack strapped to 
his back. These messengers were the best men 
that could be found; hardy, enduring, resource- 
ful and above all fearless. It was necessary that 
they should know the road, and if they were 
familiar with Indians and their ways, so much 
the better. The horses were chosen as care- 
fully as the men, for speed, strength and endur- 
ance, and were the best that could be had. They 
were halfbreeds, with the strength, size and swift- 
ness of their American sires and the toughness 
and endurance of their Indian pony mothers. 
The distance of the run was sixty miles, and the 
messenger going west waited at the end of his 
run for the messenger coming east, took his mail 
bag and retraced his steps. 

The mail riders were exposed to other dan- 
gers beside those of the Indians. For, some- 
times, road agents, who imagined that they car- 
ried valuable property, lay in wait for them; but 
the rider never attempted to defend himself— 
he even rode unarmed—and trusted for safety 
wholly to the speed of his When he 
the station, which was the end of his 
ride, he tossed his mail bag to the next mes- 


horse. 
reached 


senger, who at once went on. 

The occasion of the first starting of the Pony 
Express was one of great excitement at St. 
Joseph. The first messenger was brought to St. 
Joe by a special train, and officials of the com- 
pany were present to send him off. The cere- 
mony of the start has more than once been most 
interestingly related to us by a pioneer express- 
man who took part in it, and who recalled it as 
a great event. The St. Joseph Daily Gazette 
issued a Pony Express extra, which contained 
all the latest news and an account of the new 
enterprise and greetings, congratulations and 
good wishes to the people of California. 

By day and night the daring riders passed to 
and fro over the vast expanse now so rapidly 
traversed by the lines of many railroads. Rarely 
were mails behind time; seldom did an accident 
prevent their delivery. At last in 1862 the tele- 
graph line was finished and the Pony Express 
was discontinued. It was.an undertaking which 
for audacity and success was worthy of American 
enterprise. 


PittsBuRG is buying sunfish in thousands in 
the hope that they will, when placed in the reser- 
voirs from which the city’s water supply comes, 
assist in the purification of the water. 





The Toling Dog 


Duck Shooting in Parbuckle Cove 


with Patrick 


O’Learey ‘‘When the Fine was Off’’ 


HE envelope was very dirty, and had the 
7 words “In Haste” scrawled across it. I 
opened it and a dirty half 

sheet of paper, written over in pencil, and a dol- 


lar bill. 


Dear Sir—something has got the miss with my toling 
dog. 


discovered 
The communication ran as follows: 


He won't eat nothing and his eyes is all materated 
he lies under the stove all day and shakes all over he’s 
got the nose with episoox i 
good on you 1 


of a horse herd you was 


dogs so i send dollar 


send me 
some medcin an any ballance i will pay next lobsters 
i ship. 


plese 


Your respeckful, 
P. O’LEaReEy. 

“What in the name of goodness is a ‘toling 
dog,’”* I asked my assistant. “How big is the 
beast, and what breed is it, or has it any breed 
at all?” 

“I never heard of such an animal before,” he 
replied, “but it’s pretty clear that the writer has 
a dog in an advanced stage of distemper and 
values him at more than a dollar.” 

I made up some medicine and sent it 
minute directions as to its use to P. 
Parbuckle Cove. Later in the day I met the 
commandant of the revenue cutter Cormorant 
and asked him where Parbuckle Cove might be, 
and if he knew one P. O’Learey of that place. 

“It’s a little place down in Lunenburg county, 
about fifteen miles from any railway. There's 
about ten families of O’Leareys there, but which 
“P.” wrote you I can’t say. There’s Peter and 
Philip on one side of the cove, and Paul and 
Patrick on the other; Pius used to live at the 
head of the cove, but he’s been in jail for the 
last three months.” 


with 
O’Learey, 


Ten days later I received another letter signed 
“Your respekful, Patrick O’Learey,” informing 
me that “the medsin worked like clear mad- 
gick” and the dog was on the road to recovery. 
The writer also informed me that he wouldn't 
take a hundred dollars for his dog, and if ever 
I came to Parbuckle Cove “when the fine was 
off,” and there were any ducks going, he would 
give me some good shooting. 

I thought no more of the matter at the time, 
but early that fall my business took me into 
Lunenburg county, and I ran across a man who 
knew Parbuckle Cove and Patrick O’Learey. He 


By EDMUND F. L. JENNER 


was not a sportsman himself, but he assured me 
that O’Learey was a first-class guide, and owned 
“one of the finest bird dogs in Canada.” The 
following day I left the stage at the head of the 
cove, and proceeded on foot to Mr. O’Learey’s 
house, which lay about a mile from the post- 
office. I had walked about half the distance, 
when I met a ragged, bare-footed urchin. I 
asked him how far it was to my destination. He 
stared at me open-mouthed for a moment, then 
turned and ran like the wind. I assumed he was 
some imbecile, not sufficiently insane to be shut 
up, and proceeded on my way. 

Patrick's house was the third one down the 
cove. I noticed, as I passed the other two 
houses, that my presence attracted considerable 
attention. I put this down to my being dressed 
in a ducking suit which bore some resemblance 
to a khaki uniform. The house was not at all 
an imposing one, and the presence of a large 
flock of geese, a couple of shoats and a black 
ram tethered to a heavy log, in the place which 
should have been the garden, did not add to its 
appearance. I went up to the front door, and 
before I could knock it was opened by an athletic 
looking middle aged woman. 

“What might you be wanting round here?” she 
inquired. 

“IT want to see Patrick O’Learey. 
live here?” 

“He does that—when 
away to Halifax now.” 

“When will he be home?” 

“What business of yours is that?” 


Does he 


he’s to He’s 


home. 


“I don’t mind giving a civil answer to a civil 
question,” I replied. “Last year a Mr. Patrick 
O’Learey, of Parbuckle Cove, had a sick dog 
which he valued very highly. He wrote to me 
about it, and I sent him some medicine which 
cured it. He wrote to me and told me that if 
I ever came to this part of the world he would 
give me some good duck shooting. Perhaps 
this is the wrong house; but whether it is or 
not, I’ve never been treated so rudely since I 
came to Nova Scotia. Good morning.” 

“Hold on,” cried the woman as I turned to 


go; “if you’re the man who cured Gelert I 


wouldn’t have spoke to you like that for a thou- 
sand dollars. Can you prove who you are?” 

I produced a couple of letters from my pocket 
and a card from my card case. 

“Here, Pinkham, you come here and read the 
writing on the man’s papers,” she cried. 

The same boy I had seen on the road came 
forward, and looked at the documents. The boy 
spelt the words out aloud, E.-F.-L. J-e-n-n-e-r, 
D-i-g-b-y.” 

The woman’s manner changed at once. 
right in, sir. 


“Walk 
I feel awful bad about the way I 
spoke to you, but I really thought you were the 
policeman from Lunenburg town. Pinkham, 
you run right off and tell your father that the 
gentleman who cured Gelert is here, and there 
isn’t no constable come on the coach. Not that 
way, sir; that’s into the kitchen. This 
this is the room the priest always has.” 

She showed me into a small decently furnished 
room which was far cleaner than I expected to 
find it, pulled up the blinds, and excusing her- 
self for her untidy appearance, proceeded to ex- 
plain matters. 


way; 


“We're in trouble just now, sir. Patrick and 
his lying, thieving cousin Pius had some words 
over a pile of rock weed. Patrick’s a civil, peace- 
able man, and when Pius drew off to strike him 
with the pitchfork he tried to fend him off with 
an oar. Somehow Pius knocked the oar against 
his own head, and yesterday he went to Lunen- 
burg to get law on Patrick. He swears Patrick 
beat him when he was down, and chased him 
with his own fork when he got up and ran. He’s 
a dreadful man. We have to keep Gelert tied 
in the barn for fear he'll poison him or swear 
to seeing him chase sheep.” 

Her remarks were cut short by Mr. O’Learey’s 
entrance. From the hayseed, which covered his 
clothes, and the presence of divers straws on 
his apparel, I imagine he had been concealed in 
the haymow of his barn. A recent black eye 
showed that the difference of opinion between 
the cousins hadn’t been altogether a one-sided 
affair. He greeted me as if he had known me 
all his lifetime, but without any undue familiarity. 
Then he told the boy Pinkham to yoke the 
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steers and go to the postoffice for my gun and 
kit. “Be sure and tell them that the gentleman’s 
an officer from Halifax, and that we're going to 
be away three weeks at least,’ were his final 
jnstructions as the boy went off. Then he with- 
drew to make his preparations for the trip. I 
had plenty of provisions, so he merely took half 
a bushel of potatoes, a couple of loaves of bread 
and some pork. He also indulged in a shave 
and put on a clean shirt—he afterward explained 
to me that the shave and the shirt were invari- 
able concomitants to a hunting trip with any 
of “the quality.” 

had brought a small tent, a camp stove, a 
slecping bag and provisions for a week’s trip 
for two men. These, together with my gun and 
cartridges, were quite a load. I had half a dozen 
collapsable canvas decoys, and a duck call; also 
some tin plover and yellowleg decoys. 

f you’d known everything, you couldn’t have 
hit it off better,’ observed Patrick, as he looked 
at ‘he tent and decoys. “I had a nice camp half 
W between the harbor and Parbuckle Lake, 
and over a dozen good wooden decoys there, but 
last spring there was a falling out between us on 
the east side and them on the west, and the 
camp got burnt. I always blamed my cousin 
Peter for it, but I couldn’t get no proof. Now 
we can pitch this tent midway between the lake 
and the shore, and if it’s good toling to-night 
Gelert will tole for us, and if it isn’t, you can 
put the decoys in the lake and I'll call for you. 
That gun of yours is too small, but you can use 
mine if you want to.” 

Now, my gun was a I2-gauge ejector by one 
of the best makers in America. Mr. O’Learey’s 
was a single barrel, bottom-grip 10-gauge, made 
in Belgium, weighing nine pounds, and with a 
forty-inch barrel, Pinkham and Patrick stowed 
the dunnage in a boat while I conversed with 
Mrs. O’Learey. Presently, Patrick went to the 
barn and emerged in a few minutes’ time, bear- 
ing a small bark canoe on his. shoulders, and 
followed by the most evil looking mongrel mor- 
tal eves ever beheld. The brute bore some re- 
semblance to a dachshund, only he was longer 
in the legs. His wooly coat was a mixture of 
white, yellow and green; his ears and the shape 
of his head and jaw were suggestive of a mon- 
grel bull terrier. His imperfectly abbreviated 
tull was carried almost perpendicularly to his 
spine. From this I inferred that he had very 
litle acquaintance with the dog whip or its 
equivalent. 

“There, sir, that’s the dog you cured; the best 
toling dog in all Canada. He ain’t much to look 
at, but he’s a beauty to work. You wait till 
you see him. Now, I'll take the canoe and paddle 
down through the ledges. Pinkham will row 
you down in the boat, and by the time you are 
at the landing I'll have canoe and tent half way 
to the lake.” 

It was between four and five that afternoon 
when we got the tent pitched, the floor brushed 
down, and the night’s wood cut. Pinkham landed 
me and the dunnage, and went home in the boat. 
Toward sunset we went to Parbuckle Lake and 
set out a few canvas decoys. Patrick called, 
using a duck call of his own manufacture. Only 
one little bunch of birds came in, and I stopped 
the nearest one. I fired my left barrel at him 


as soon as he struck the water, but he dived and 
I considered him a lost bird. When it became 
too dark to shoot we returned to camp. As we 
Were leaving the blind O’Learey casually re- 
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marked to the dog, “You go ketch that duck, 
Gelert, and bring him into camp.” The mongrel 
waddled off into the bushes and we took the 
homeward trail. Long after supper, just as I 
was preparing to turn in, I heard a scratching 
at the canvas. I opened the tent door and 
Gelert was there with a very much bedraggled 
black duck in his mouth. The bird was still 
alive. 

“He just laid low for a while, and then 
traveled round the lake until he found where 
the duck came to land, took his trail and picked 
him up, and here he is. A black duck’s a mighty 
queer bird. You wound him and start to follow 
him in a boat, and down he goes. That’s the 
last you ever see of him unless he’s dying. Some 
folks say he clinches his toes on the rocks, and 
holds on until he drowns. Now, you ‘down him’ 
and let him make his dive and leave him alone. 
Presently he feels his broken wing dragging after 
him in the water, and he concludes he’d be more 
comfortable on land. He lands and makes tracks 
for some place where he can rest comfortable- 
like. By and by along comes the bird dog, 
nosing and smelling along the edge of the lake. 
He knows what he’s after; strikes the duck’s 
scent, follows it, and in a little time he has Mr. 
Black Duck, and brings him into the camp. 
There’s toling dogs and toling dogs. Some can 
tole all right, but they ain’t the least good to 
pick up a bird, and there’s dogs that’s dandies 
to retrieve that can’t tole worth a continental. 
Gelert toles like an angel, and he’s the devil 
himself to retrieve.” 

Early next morning we went out again, but 
the fates were against us. I killed one duck and 
a couple of yellowlegs. We saw innumerable 
flocks of black ducks, but they were flying high 
and paid no attention to the call or the decoys. 
During the day we lay in camp, and Patrick en- 
tertained me with an account of the feud now 
raging between the east siders and the west 
siders. It was a feud complicated by the 
vagaries of rams allowed to run at large at un- 
seasonable times; breechy steers, vagrant geese 
and vagabond curs suspected of sheep killing. 
A substratum of female jealousy and Irish pug- 
nacity ran through the whole story. Being a 
“peaceable man” Patrick had taken no part in 
the feud until he found himself forced to fight 
or leave Parbuckle Cove. 

In the evening we went down to the shore, but 
the wind was in the wrong quarter and the tide 
I got a couple of shots at lone 
birds as they came overhead, and managed to 
bag one of them. I must own that I felt a little 
discouraged. I had spent two whole days in the 
place, and my bag consisted of three ducks and 
two yellowlegs. All the same I had no ambition 
to make a phenomenal bag. All this time the 
toling dog lay round the camp and searched for 
fleas or shivered in the blinds. 

The third morning dawned, and there was 
a change of wind. Long before daylight Patrick 
left the camp and busied himself in the repair- 
ing of the big blind at Parbuckle Lake? I fol- 
lowed him at sunrise. The canvas decoys were 
all taken in, and Patrick and the dog were 
crouched in the blind when I reached the shore. 
It was a dirty drizzly morning and the little wind 
there was blew across the lake in our faces. I 
hadn’t been in the blind ten minutes when a 
flock of ten or fifteen ducks came over our heads. 
They were just out of shot, their necks were 
extended, their wings almost motionless as they 
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skimmed through the air and lighted in the lee 
of a point of land five hundred yards away. The 
dog cocked one ear as they passed overhead. 
Patrick waited a few minutes until they had 
established themselves, then he remarked, “Gelert, 
you git out and tole them ducks.” 

The cur slunk away into the bushes behind 
the blind and emerged again on the shore a hun- 
dred yards to our right. Then he apparently 
commenced to chase his own tail. I was watch- 
ing the birds through my glasses. Presently one 
of them, which was seated on a rock, noticed 
the dog’s antics, stretched his neck and slid into 
the water. The dog ran down the shore toward 
us, dodging into the bushes now and again, roll- 
ing on his back, jumping up and down, but mak- 
ing no noise at all. Presently he reached the 
blind, ran into it, and lay down for a few 
moments. A dozen or more black ducks were 
swimming toward us; a little knot of three or 
four birds passing overhead, noticed them, 
wheeled in their flight and joined them. 

Again the cur left the blind. This time he 
traveled to the left, working his way back to 
the blind with the same tactics he had previously 
used. By the time he rejoined us the nearest 
ducks were not more than a hundred yards off. 
Patrick’s long gun barrel was trained on them 
through a loophole, but the gun was not cocked. 
Then the toling dog dodged down a little run- 
way formed of stones, driftwood and brush, and 
commenced to chase his tail again. About all 
the ducks could see of him were his ears, part 
of his back, and the six-inch stump of a tail. 
The birds drew nearer and nearer. Presently 
the dog ceased his antics, turned toward the 
blind and looking at us, with his tail 
switching from side to side and his mouth liter- 
ally watering. 

The birds were well within range. I touched 
Patrick on the. shoulder and signed to him to 
cock and fire. At the click of the lock the birds 
raised their heads, the toling dog dropped flat 
on his belly, and as the 10-gauge went off with 
a roar like a small cannon, I jumped to my feet 
and fired at two birds which were rising from 
the water. I cut them both over, killing the first 
one stone dead, and crippling the second one 
so badly that I had no difficulty in turning him 
belly upward when I reloaded my gun. Gelert 
lay as still as a stone. We fired two or three 
more shots at cripples, and in a few minutes 
eight ducks drifted ashore. As each one touched 
the beach, the dog picked it up and carried it 
into the blind. 

“Why didn’t you take them ducks on the 
water? I got six to your two, and got them 
all at one shot,” said Patrick when the toling 
dog had landed the last bird and lay shivering 
at our feet. 

“I'd abovt as soon shoot at a Ict of black 
bottles thrown into the lake as fire into a flock 
of sitting black ducks,’ I replied. “If I was 
short of grub I’d shoot them any way I could 
get them, but we have all the grub we want, 
and as long as I get the chance to shoot a few 
of them on the wing you’re welcome to take them 
on the water every time.” 

In reply Patrick grinned a most comprehen- 
sive grin, held out his hand, and replied, “Shake. 
If everyone who comes to these parts shooting 
ducks looked at the thing that way, we'd have 
more ducks, more sport and better times all 
round. I kill all the ducks I can. I’m a poor 
man, and every pair I send to market means 
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forty cents cash to me. All the same, I ever- 
lastingly hate to see fellows come here and load 
themselves down with birds they don’t need. 
I’m a market shooter and guide. I don’t pre- 
tend to call myself a sport hold on, here’s 
another bunch of birds coming.” 

By the time the birds had ceased to fly, Gelert 
had toled four flocks within range of the blind. 
I had six birds to my credit and Patrick had 
twelve. When we had eaten our lunch Patrick 
remarked that the birds would keep far better 
in his cellar than they would in the camp, and 
he proposed to send word to Pinkham to come 
to the landing for them. “You understand writ- 
ing better than I do; just write on this bit of 
paper that we want the boat at the landing about 
2 o'clock, and say for Pinkham to bring a bottle 
of gin with him. I like your whiskey all right, 
but I’m more used to gin.” I wrote the note 
as directed. Patrick produced a little leather 
bag with a strap on it, fastened it on Gelert’s 
collar and ordered him to “Git for home.” Two 
or three hours later we went down to the land- 
ing, carrying our game. Pinkham had just ar- 
rived there. 

“There’s no word of any constable so far. 
Pius came back from Lunenburg to-day and 
Pegram told me the lawyer said he wouldn’t 
give him any law unless he paid ten dollars 
first,’ said the urchin in reply to Patrick’s in- 
quiry for the news of the day. “Lou got pizened 
over to Lunenburg. She’s the sickest dog you 
ever seen. She ain’t eaten a bite or drunk a 
sup these two days. Pius feels real bad about 
her, and this morning he sent Pegram over to 
find out who the fellow was who cured Gelert. 
Mother said she didn’t know, but she’d send 
out and ask you. He thought maybe this man 
could do something for her. I tell you she’s a 
mighty sick little dog. She just lies there drew- 
ling at the mouth, and now and then she gets 
up and tries to drink, but can’t. She claws at 
her mouth all the time, but she hasn’t got any 
bone in it, for Pius looked, and couldn’t see any.” 

Patrick scratched his head and turned to me. 
“Ain’t it a shame that such a dog as Lou should 
belong to such a fellow as Pius. Maybe there’s 
a better bitch in Canada, and maybe there isn’t. 
Before me and Pius had the little falling out we 
were thinking of raising pups between her and 
Gelert. It seems a shame to let Lou die just 
because Pius and me had the falling out over 
the pile of rock weed.” 

An hour later we were rowing up the harbor 
toward the domicile of Pius O’Learey. Patrick 

stopped the boat a gunshot from the little slip 
which ran down to the water and gave vent to 
a stentorian hail. The shanty door opened and 
a man came forth with a bludgeon in his hand. 

“T ain’t come for no fighting. I brought the 
dog doctor who cured Gelert. If Lou’s still 
alive he’s willing to do what he can for her. 
See you use him civil, or I’ll come ashore and 
knock the head off you,’ Such was Patrick’s 
reply to his cousin’s challenge. 

I am not a veterinary surgeon, but some 
twenty odd years’ experience with dogs and 
other animals in regions where veterinary sur- 
geons are not, and animals persist in falling 
sick, has rendered me tolerably familiar with 
their ailments. Lou was a thoroughbred cocker 
spaniel. I assume Pius stole her from someone 
in Halifax. In two seconds I diagnosed her 
trouble; she had an abscess at the root of her 
tongue. An hour after I had lanced the abscess 








the little dog was lapping greedily at a bowl of 
milk, the first nourishment she had taken for 
three days. I rose to take my leave. Patrick 
had rowed over to his own house, and it was 
agreed that as soon as I fired a couple of shots 
he should return for me. 

“And what am I owing you for saving the 
life of the finest dog in Parbuckle Cove?” in- 
quired Pius, producing a leather bag from his 
pocket as he spoke. “I’m a poor man, and I 
had to borrow the money to get law on Patrick 
with, but that can wait until later on.” 

“You owe me nothing but good will,” I re- 
plied. “I’m going to be round here for three 
or four days, and I shall most likely take a run 
over and see how Lou works before I go away. 
She may want another touch of the knife before 
I leave, and I will do it if I think it is neces- 
sary; but I can’t come here if you and Patrick 
are going to fight with clubs every time you meet 
on the beach. Now, I'll make you a fair offer. 
I'll do all I can for Lou as long as I stay here. 
If she wants any medicine I will send her some 
and charge nothing for it; only you and Patrick 
have got to shake hands and call this law suit 
off. What did the law scrape you ran with your 
cousin Paul cost you?” 

“It cost me seventy dollars of a lawyer’s bill, 
and the fine was fifty dollars, but I wouldn’t 
give him the satisfaction of getting it out of 
me, and I laid the fine out in jail. You see, he 
had a ram running at large when the fine was 
on, and my ram broke his tether, and they 
fought. My ram was the older and heavier, and 
he killed his, and we had some words about it 
and he took up a rock and I just turned my gun 
his way and he had more witnesses than I had, 
and they all swore I threatened to shoot him. 

“Now, I hear the noise of Patrick’s oars, and 
if you would like a little taste of potheen be- 
fore you go across the harbor I have some in 
the house.” 

Pius vanished into the cellar and returned with 
a bottle of colorless vile smelling liquid. “White 
eye. I have a little pot back in the woods, and 
make a little drop every now and then for my 
own use.” 

I tasted the abominable concoction and de- 
clined the offer of a couple of bottles to take 
home with me. I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the cousins shake hands, and then we rowed to 
our camp with the toling dog in the bow of the 
boat. I had the pleasure of seeing Lou at work 
before I left. She was a perfect little genius. 

Four days later I drove over to Lunenburg 
in the mail. Father Cameron was a fellow pas- 
senger, and he inquired about my trip, and how 
I had enjoyed it. “Your parishioners used me 
very well, Father,” I replied, “but they reminded 
me very strongly of the description Charles 
Kingsley gives of their ancestors in his story, 
‘Water Babies.’ It somewhat as follows: 
‘Now the wild Irish would not listen to St. 
Brandan, for they liked better to brew potheen 
and to drink it, and to dance the patter o’pee 
and to*knock one another over the head with 
shillelas and to burn one another’s barns, and 
maim one another’s cattle, and shoot one an- 
other from behind turf dikes.’” 

“A very correct description,” replied His 
Reverence; “I have more trouble with those ten 
families at Parbuckle Cove than I have with the 
whole of my mission. The reason? A very, 
very simple one; the founder of the family came 
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Indians of the Southern States. 


Amonc the earliest people to penetrate the 
country which is now the United States, were 
those white men who were seeking in one way 
or another to make a profit from the origina 
inhabitants of the land. The Spaniards passed 
to and fro over the southern country, eagerly 
questing for gold, and when they failed to 
find it, they took the natives captive and car- 
ried them away to become their slaves. A 
little later came the French in the north, and 
the English in the south, trading with the In- 
dians, yet many of them with a fixed helief 
that the savages somewhere had stores of 
gold, or knew where this gold could be ob- 
tained. 

Of the hunters, trappers and explorers who 
journeyed through the country, the most had 
small knowledge of letters, and their fingers were 
more accustomed to loading the rifle and using the 
skinning knife than to wielding pen or pencil, 
And this, too, was true of the trader as a rule. 
Yet, to this rule are numerous exceptions. Among 
these were such men as James Adair, Alexander 
Henry the younger, and James Long, each of 
whom either kept a detailed diary, or wrote 
essays on the people with whom they lived, 
or among whom they journeyed. Henry’s 
journal, very fortunately, fell into the hands 
of the late Dr. Elliott Coues, and was by him 
edited and re-written, forming a contribution 
to the early history of America which is of 
most extreme interest. The work of James 
Adair, which antedates Henry’s by a good 
many years, since it was published in :775, is 
also of very great interest, the more so be- 
cause it deals with the Indians of the South, 
who, in manners and customs, were modified 
by the advent of the white man much earlier 
than were those of the North. The full title 
of Adair’s work is as follows: 

The HISTORY of the AMERICAN INDIANS; par- 
ticularly those NATIONS adjoining to the MISSIS- 
SIPPI, EAST and WEST FLORIDA, GEORGIA, 
SOUTH and NORTH CAROLINA, and VIRGINIA; 
containing an ACCOUNT of their ORIGIN, LAN- 
GUAGE, MANNERS, RELIGIOUS and CIVIL CUS- 
TOMS, LAWS, FORM of GOVERNMENT, PUNISH- 
MENTS, CONDUCT in WAR and DOMESTIC LIFE, 
their HABITS, DIET, AGRICULTURE, MANUFAC- 
TURES, DISEASES and METHOD of CURE, and 
other PARTICULARS, sufficient to render it A COM- 

PLETE INDIAN SYSTEM, with OBSERVATIONS 
en former HISTORIANS, the CONDUCT of our 
COLONY, GOVERNORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
MISSIONARIES, ete. 

Also AN APPENDIX, containing a description of the 
FLORIDAS, and the MISSISSIPPI LANDS, with their 
PRODUCTIONS—The benefits of colonizing GEORGI- 
ANA, and civilizing the INDIANS—and the way to 
make all the COLONIES more valuable to the 
MOTHERR COUNTRY. With a new MAP of the 
country referred to in the History. 

3y JAMES ADAIR, Esquire, A TRADER with the 

INDIANS, and Resident in their Country for Forty 
Years. LONDON: Printed for EDWARD and 
CHARLES DILLY, in the Poultry. MDCCLXXV. 

After so ponderous a title as this, the reader 
is relieved by his amusement at the dedication 
to the Hon. Colonel George Craghan, George 

Galphin and Lachlin McGilwray, Esquires, at 
whose suggestion the volume was written, and 
the prospect of whose patronage inspired it. 
The closing sentences are delightful in their 
adulation, and the reference to the unsettled 
ecndition of America is not without interest, 
for this volume was published just before the 
beginning of the War of the Revolution. The 
aathor says: 
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“{ embrace this opportunity of paying a 
public testimony of my gratitude for your 
many favors to me. Permit me also to cele- 
brate your public spirit, your zealous and faith- 
ul service of your country, your social and 

ymestic virtues, etc., which have endeared 
rou to all your acquaintance, and to all who 
have heard your names, and make you more 
illustrious than can any high sounding titles. 
All who know you will readily acquit me of 
servility and flattery in this address. Dedica- 
tions founded on these motives are the dis- 
grace of literature, and an insult to com- 
mon sense. There are too many instances 
of this prostitution in Great Britain for it to 
be suffered in America. Numbers of high- 
seated patrons are praised for their divine wis- 
dom and godlike virtues, and yet the whole 
empire is discontented, and America in strong 
convulsions, 

“May you long enjoy your usual calm and 
prosperity! that so the widow, the fatherless, 
and the strangers may always joyfully return 
(as in past years) from your hospitable 
houses—while this dedication stands as a small 
proof of that sincere attachment with which I am 
Gentlemen, Your most obedient, Humble Ser- 
vant.” 

Adair’s observations on the Indians began 
about 1735, but it was not until nearly nine 
years later that he began to put on paper the 
material that he had been absorbing. He com- 
plains that his work was carried on far from 
the conversation of the learned, and from any 
libraries; that it was frequently interrupted by 
business; that to avoid the natural jealousy 
and suspicion of the natives he was often 
forced to conceal his papers; and lastly, that 
the Indians were very secretive and close- 
mouthed as to their own affairs, while very 
inquisitive and prying as to the affairs of 
others; so that there was no possibility of re- 
tirement among them. Nevertheless, he has 
given us a picture, and a very complete pic- 
ture, of Indians as they really were; as he says 
of himself: “My intentions were pure when 
I wrote, truth hath been my standard, and I 
have no sinister or mercenary views in pub- 
lishing.” He has given us facts, and facts of 
the greatest interest; and if occasionally he 
tries to bend these facts to support his theories 
why then it is the business of the modern 
reader to sift the true from the false. 

The first half of the volume, which is a 
handsome quarto, consists almost entirely of 
observations and arguments to prove that the 
American Indians are descended from the 
Jews. No less than twenty-three such reasons 
are here given, the whole filling nearly 200 
pages. 

In this first half of the book are a vast num- 
ber of truthful observations on the red man’s 
customs as compared with those of the 
ancient Jews, and each custom common to 
Primitive man is made to bolster up the 
author’s argument. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
“An account of the Kathba, Cheerake, Mus- 
koghe or Creeks, Choktahs, and Chikkosoh 
nations, with occasional remarks on their laws, 
and the conduct of our governors, superin- 
tendents, missionaries, etc.” Following this 
come more than twenty pages of general ob- 
Servations on the North American Indians; 
and last, an appendix containing descriptions 
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of new regions and recommendations as to 
the government of the country. Though Adair 
has much to say about the customs of the 
Indians, yet it is evident that he spent most 
of his time in their villages, and was himself 
no hunter. He has much to say about their 
subsistence, but only a little to tell us of their 
hunting; and yet at this time it would seem 
as though the buffalo must have occupied the 
country he lived in, for he described the 
flesh of that and other game in the following 
language: 

“Buffalo flesh is nothing but beef of a 
coarser grain, though of a sweeter taste than 
the tame sort: elk flesh has the like affinity 
to venison. The deer are very fat in winter, 
by reason of the great quantities of chestnuts, 
and various sorts of acorns, that cover the 
boundless woods. Though most of the traders 
who go to’the remote Indian countries have 
tame stock, as already described, and are very 
expert at fire-arms and ranging the woods a- 
hunting; yet every servant that each of them 
fits out for the winter’s hunt, brings home to 
his master a large heap of fat barbecued bris- 
kets, rumps and tongues of buffalo and deer, 
as well as plenty of bear ribs, which are piled 
on large racks. These are laid up and used 
not for necessity, but for the sake of variety. 
The traders carry up also plenty of chocolate, 
coffee, and sugar, which enables them, with 
their numberless quantity of fowls, eggs, fruit, 
etc., to have puddings, pies, pastries, fritters 
and many other articles of the like kind, in as 
great plenty as in the English settlements. 
Several of the Indians produce sugar out of 
the sweet maple tree, by making an incision, 
draining the juice and boiling it to a proper 
consistence.” 

Evidently he was more of an angler than a 
hunter; or what is more likely, he was neither. 
But the Indians among whom he lived sub- 
sisted more on fish than they did on game. 
Some of their methods of taking fish are thus 
detailed: 

“When they see large fish near the surface 
of the water, they fire directly upon them, 
sometimes only with, powder, which noise and 
surprise, however, so stupefies them, that they 
instantly turn up their bellies and float a-top, 
when the fisherman secures them. If they 
shoot at fish not deep in the water, either with 
an arrow or bullet, they aim at the lower part 
of the belly, if they are near; and lower, in 
like manner, according to the distance, which 
seldom fails of killing. In a dry summer 
season they gather horse chestnuts, and dif- 
ferent sorts of roots, which having pounded 
pretty fine and steeped a while in a trough, 
they scatter this mixture over the surface of 
a middle-sized pond, and stir it about with 
poles till the water is sufficiently impregnated 
with the intoxicating bittern. The fish are 
soon inebriated, and make to the surface of 
the water with their bellies uppermost. The 
fishers gather them in baskets, and barbecue 
the largest, covering them carefully over at 
night to preserve them from the supposed 
putrifying influence of the moon. It seems 
that fish catched in this manner are not pois- 
oned, but only stupefied; for they prove very 
wholesome food to us, who frequently use 
them. By experiments, when they are speedily 
moved into good water, they revive in a few 
minutes. 
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“The Indians have the art of catching fish in 
long crails, made with canes and hickory splin- 
ters, tapering to a point. They lay these at 
a fall of water, where stones are placed in 
two sloping lines from each bank, till they 
meet together in the middle of the rapid 
stream, where the intangled fish are soon 
drowned. Above such a place I have known 
them to fasten a wreath of long grapevines 
together, to reach across the river, with stones 
fastened at proper distances to rake the bot- 
tom; they will swim a mile with it whooping 
and plunging all the way, driving the fish be- 
fore them into their large cane pots. With 
this draught, which is a very heavy one, they 
make a town feast, or feast of love, of which 
every one partakes in the most social manner, 
and afterward they dance together, singing 
Halelu-yah, and the rest of their usual praises 
to the divine essence, for His bountiful gifts to 
the beloved people. Those Indians who are 
unacquainted with the use of barbed irons, are 
very expert in striking large fish out of their 
canoes with long sharp-pointed green canes, 
which are well bearded; and hardened in the 
fire. In Savannah River I have often accom- 
panied them in killing sturgeons with those 
green swamp harpoons, and which they did 
with much pleasure and ease; for, when we dis- 
covered the fish, we soon thrust into their 
bodies one of the harpoons. As the fish would 
immediately strike deep, and rush away to 
the bottom very rapidly, their strength was 
soon expended by .their violent struggles 
against the buoyant force of the greén darts; 
as soon as the top end of them appeared again 
on the surface of the water we made up to 
them, renewed the attack, and in like manner 
continued it till we secured our game. 

“They have a surprising method of fishing 
under the edges of rocks that stand over deep 
places of a river. There, they pull off their 
red breeches, or their long slip of stroud cloth, 
and wrapping it round their arm, so as to 
reach to the lower part of the palm of their 
right hand, they dive under the rock, where 
the large catfish lie to shelter themselves from 
the scorching beams of the sun, and to watch 
for prey. As soon as those fierce aquatic an- 
imals see that tempting bait, they immediately 
seize it with the greatest violence, in order to 
swallow it. Then is the time for the diver to 
improve the favorable opportunity; he accord- 
ingly opens his hand, seizes the voracious fish 
by his tender parts, hath a sharp struggle with 
it against the crevices of the rock, and at last 
brings it safe ashore. Except the Choktah, 
all our Indians, both male and female, above 
the state of infancy, are in the watery element 
nearly equal to amphibious animals, by prac- 
tice; and from the experiments necessity has 
forced them to, it seems as if few were endued 
with such strong natural abilities—very few 
can equal them in their wild situation of life. 

“There is a favorite method among them 
of fishing with hand-nets. The nets are about 
three feet deep, and of the same diameter at 
the opening, made of hemp and knotted after 
the usual manner of our nets. On each side 
of the mouth they tie very securely a strong 
elastic green cane, to which the ends are fas- 
tened. Prepared with these, the warriors 
abreast jump in at the end of a long pond, 
swimming under water with their net stretched 

(Continued on page 676.) 














































































































































































































































About the Wolverine. 


THE mention not long ago of the derivation 
of the word carcajou, an Indian name for the 
wolverine, has brought several inquiries asking 
for details about this animal. 

Perhaps no North American mammal is less 
known than the wolverine, and about none, per- 
haps, has more fiction been written. It has vari- 
ously been called bear, badger and weasel, and 
its specific name Juscus signifies blind of one 
eye, as if all wolverines were one-eyed. This 
undescriptive term was applied to it, we are 
told, for no better reason than that the original 
specimen described by Edwards, upon whose 
account the Swedish naturalist Linnzus based 
his Ursus luscus, had but one eye. Among its 
English names are carcajou, glutten and wol- 
verine, the last of which appears to be without 
obvious derivation or meaning. 

The wolverine is a huge clumsy weasel, from 
three to four feet in length, blackish or deep 
dusky brown in color, with a broad band, of 
chestnut on ‘each side beginning behind the 
shoulder, running along the side, and turning 
up and meeting its fellow on the rump. Some- 
times this chestnut is yellowish-brown or even 
whitish. Narrow patches of white are found on 
the throat and breast and sometimes on the head. 
Its aspect is something like that of a large badger 
or a small bear—except for the bushy tail—and 
it is one of the shyest and least frequently seen 
of all our larger animals. It is an animal of 
circumpolar distribution, being found in the old 
world as well as in the new. In North America 
it occurs in all countries adapted to it, north 
of the United States as far as the Arctic coast, 
and even on some of the islands of the polar 
sea. It used to be found in Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and New York, as well as in the Rocky 
Mountains; it has been found in Colorado, and 
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perhaps even further south. In the sierras of 
California it also occurs, as shown in Mr. 
Stephen’s recently published “Mammals of Cali- 
fornia.” 

The old writers told wonderful stories of the 
voracity of the wolverine, some of which are 
illustrated by quaint pictures. They told of how 
the glutton, too slow to overtake large animals 
by actual pursuit, climbed trees beneath which 
they were likely to pass, and strewing beneath 
the branches on which it lay moss and leaves, 
waited until they had come there to feed, and 
then dropping on their shoulders, tore open their 
throats and killed them. Other tales declared 
that the wolverine induced the foxes to drive 
its prey into such a situation that it could spring 
on and kill them. But if it is not smart enough 
to decoy large game animals within its reach 
or to persuade the foxes to drive them to it, it 
has wit and wisdom enough to prove very an- 
noying to the hunter and trapper, and it may 
be questioned whether there exists any fur-bear- 
ing animal that is so heartily detested by the 
trapper as this one. Not only does the wolverine, 
when it finds a trap line. follow the line, spring- 
ing the traps and eating the baits and any 
animals that may have been caught, but it is 
a notorious thief, delighting in nothing so much 
as to steal, carry away, and then hide the prop- 
erty of its human enemy. A good example of 
this is given in an account by Mr. Lockhart, 
writing of the far North: 

“The winter I passed at Fort Simpson I had 
a line of marten and fox traps, and lynx snares 
extending as far as Lac de Brochet. Visiting 
them on one occasion, I found a lynx alive in 
one of my snares, and being indisposed to carry 
it so far home, determined to kill and skin it 
before it should freeze. But how to cache the 
skin till my return? This was a serious ques- 
tion, for careajou tracks were numerous. Plac- 





HEAD OF AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE BEAR. 
{ One of the trophies in the Reed-McMillin collection in the New York Zoological Park. 
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ing the carcass as a decoy in a clump of willows 
at one side of the path I went some distance on 
the opposite side, dug a hole with my snowshoe 
about three feet deep in the snow, packed the 
skin in the smallest possible compass, and put 
it in the bottom of the hole, which I filled up 
again very carefully, packing the snow down 
hard, and then strewing loose snow over the 
surface till the spot looked as if it had never 
been disturbed. I also strewed blood and en- 
trails in the path and around the willows. Re- 
turning next morning, I found that the carcass 
was gone, as I expected it would be, but that 
the place where the skin was cached was ap- 
parently undisturbed. ‘Ah! you rascal, said I, 
addressing aloud the absent carcajou, ‘I have 
outwitted you for once.’ I lighted my pipe. and 
proceeded leisurely to dig up the skin to place 
in my muskimoot. I went clear down to the 
ground, on this side and on that, but no lynx 
skin was there. The carcajou had been before 
me, and had carried it off along with the car- 
cass, but he had taken the pains to fill up the 
hole again and make everything as smooth as 
before! 


“At Peel’s River, on one occasion, a very old 
carcajou discovered my marten road, on which 
I had nearly a hundred and fifty traps. I was 
in the habit of visiting the line about once a 
fortnight, but the beast fell into the way of 
coming oftener than I did, to my great annoy- 
ance and vexation. I determined to put a stop 
to his thieving and his life together, cost what 
it might. So I made six strong traps at as many 
different points, and also set three steel traps. 
For three weeks I tried my best to catch the 
beast without success, and my worst enemy 
would allow that I am no green hand in these 
matters. The animal carefully avoided the traps 
set for his own benefit, and seemed to be taking 
more delight than ever in demolishing my mar- 
ten traps and eating the martens, scattering the 
poles in every direction, and caching what baits 
or martens he did not devour on the spot. As 
we had no poison in those days, I next set a 
gun on the bank of a little lake. The gun was 
concealed in some low bushes, but the bait was 
so placed that the carcajou must see it on his 
way up the bank. I blockaded my path to the 
gun with a small pine tree which completely hid 
it. On my first visit afterward I found that the 
beast had gone up to the bait and smelled it, 
but had left it untouched. He had next pulled 
up the pine tree that blocked the path, and gone 
around the gun and cut the line which connected 
the bait with the trigger, just behind the muzzle. 
Then he had gone back and pulled the bait away 
and carried it out on the lake where he laid 
down and devoured it at his leisure. There I 
found my string. I could scarcely believe that 
all this had been done designedly, for it seemed 
that faculties fully on a par with human reason 
would be required for such an exploit if done 
intentionally. I therefore rearranged things, 
tying the string where it had been bitten. But 
the result was exactly the same for three suc- 
cessive occasions, as I could plainly see from 
the footprints; and what is most singular of all, 
each time the brute was careful to cut the line 
a little back of where it had been tied before, as 
if actually reasoning with himself that even the 
knots might be some new device of mine, and 
therefore a source of hidden danger he would 
prudently avoid. I came to the conclusion that 
that carcajou ought to live, as he must be some- 
thing at least human, if not worse. I gave it 
up, and abandoned the road for a period. 

“On another occasion a carcajou amused him- 
self, much as usual, by tracking my line from 
one end to the other and demolishing my traps 
as fast as I could set them. I put a large steel 
trap in the middle of a path that branched off 
among some willows, spreading no bait, but risk- 
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ing the chance that the animal would ‘put his 
foot in it’ on his way to break a trap at the end 
of the path. On my next visit I found that the 
trap was gone, but I noticed the blood and en- 
trails of a hare that had evidently been caught 
@': trap and devoured by the carcajou on 

spot. 

fied that he had not been caught, and I took up 
his trail. Proceeding about a mile through the 
woods I came to a small lake, on the banks of 
which I recognized traces of the trap, which 
the beast had laid down in order to go a few 
steps to one side to make water on a stump. 
He |ad then returned and picked up the trap, 
whic’: he had carried across the lake, with many 
a tw.st and turn on the hard crust of snow to 
miskad his expected pursuer, and then again 
entered the woods. I followed for about half a 
mile further and then came to a large hole dug 
in the snow. A few yards further on, however, 
| found a neatly built mound of snow on which 
the cnimal had made and left his dirt; this I 
knew was his cache. Using one of my snow- 
shoes for a spade I dug into the hillock and 
down to the ground, the snow being about four 
feet deep, and there I found my trap, with the 
toes of a rabbit still inthe jaws. Could it have 
been the animal’s instinctive impulse to hide 
his prey that made him carry my trap so far 
merely for the morsel of meat still held in it? 
Or did his cunning nature prompt him to hide 
the trap for fear that on some future unlucky 
occasion he might put his own toes in it and 

share the rabbit’s fate?” 

In his account of “Explorations in the Interior 
of the Labrador Peninsula,’ Mr. Henry Youle 

Hinde quotes an interesting account given him 
by an Indian trapper of the work of the carca- 
jou. The first work done by this trapper on 
reaching the point where he began to build his 
traps was to make a strong cache for his flour 
and pork to keep them from the carcajou. After 
he had established his trap line he had reason- 
ably good fortune, until one of these animals 
found his trap line and followed him from trap 
to trap. taking all his baits. Knowing the use- 
lessness of attempting to trap under these cir- 
cumstances, the Indian rebaited some of his 
traps and then lay down on the snow behind 
some bushes and waited for the wolverine. He 
watched half a day, and toward evening, just 
as he was thinking of going back to his lodge, 
he saw the wolverine coming along the line. 
“He stole up to the trap, smelled it and put 
in his paw; the fall came down, but he pulled 
out the bait just as if nothing had happened. 
I shot him as he was eating it. It’s difficult to 
make a cache which will keep the carcajou out; 
they are very powerful and will break open 
almost any house.” 

An account is given of an ingenious device 
by which an Indian preserved his pack of furs 
from the wolverine by tying two little dog sleigh 
bells to the pack and tying the pack to the branch 
of a tree. When the pack was shaken the little 
bells rang. 

The great strength of the carcajou is con- 

stantly referred to in the written literature of 
the animal. An example of this is given in Cap- 
tain Cartwright’s journal where he says, “In 
coming to the foot of Table Hill I crossed the 
track of a wolverine with one of Mr. Calling- 
ham’s traps on his foot. The foxes had fol- 
lowed his bleeding track. As this beast went 
through the thick of the woods, under the north 
side of the hill, where the snow was so deep 
and light that it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could follow him even on Indian rackets, I 
was quite puzzled to know how he had contrived 
to prevent the trap from catching hold of the 
branches of trees or sinking in the snow. But 
on coming up with him I discovered how he 
had managed, for after making an attempt to 
fly at me he took the trap in his mouth and ran 
upon three legs. These creatures are surpris- 
ingly strong in proportion to their size. This 
one weished only twenty-six pounds and the 
trap eight, yet including all the turns he had 
taken he had carried it six miles.” 

Cunning and careful of its own safety, as it 
usually is, the wolverine has plenty of courage 
and ferocity. Many years ago an acanaintance, 
Who had once possessed a captive wolverine in 





Examining his footprints I was satis- ° 


the Rocky Mountains, told us that a fellow set- 
tler, who had captured a Canada lynx, wished to 
prove his assertion that the lynx could overcome 
the wolverine. When, however, the two were 
put together in the wolverine’s stout log pen 
the last named animal simply ate up the lynx 
alive. 

The books tell us that the sight of the car- 
cajou is not good, and partly in confirmation of 
this declare that when looking at an object at 
a little distance the animal sits on his haunches 
and shades his eyes with one of his fore paws, 
just as a human being would do in scrutinizing a 
dim and distant object. Mr. Lockhart declares 
that he saw the animal do this on two occasions. 

The young of the wolverine are said to num- 
her from three to five, and are born late in June. 
When they first make their appearance the 
young ones are whitish or cream color. 





The Reed-McMillin Trophies. 


MENTION was made in these columns last week 
of the fact that Mr. Emerson McMillin had fur- 
nished the money necessary to purct.ase the fam- 
ous Reed collection of natural history specimens 
for the National Collection of Heads and Horns. 





HEAD OF KENAI CARIBOU, ALASKA (Rangifer stone?) 


In the Reed-McMiillin collection 


Zoological Park. 


in the New York 


Some faint idea of the importance of the collec- 
tion, therefore, may be gained by glancing at the 
pictures we have obtained of a few of the heads. 
The specimens themselves may be seen in the 
Administration Building at the New York Zoo- 
logical Park when that building is finished, some 
time next year. 


Newt or Neuter? _ 


In Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 24, p. 203, a 
correspondent asked the true name of a Califor- 
nia animal called newt or neuter, and we re- 
plied referring to the tailed batrachian or sala- 
mander and to the fur called nutria. Our cor- 
respondent H. G. Dulog, however, writing us 
from Santa Barbara, Cal., tells us that the refer- 
ence is to the otter, called in Spanish nutria. 
There are still a good many otter hunters among 
the coast-living Mexicans. Several of them have 
passed many seasons on the Alaska coast and 
some have left their bones there or in the ad- 
joining sea. 


653 
Bounty on Crows and Squirrels? 


Boston, Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Not many days ago I was asked by the secretary 
of one of the affiliated clubs whether I would 
favor the placing of a bounty on red squirrels 
and crows. In reply I stated that in many States 
that had tried bounty laws the practical work- 
ing of stch laws had been found so unsatisfac- 
tory that they had been repealed: But thinking 
the good and evil that are done by crows a sub- 
ject which might well be treated by someone who 
is both an experienced hunter and an expert or- 
nithologist, I requested that President William 
Brewster write his views on the question. .With 
Mr. Brewster’s permission I send the letter for 
publication. He says: 

“You ask my opinion concerning the desir- 
ability of a State bounty on crows. I do not 
favor it. In the first place the crow renders 
valuable service in very many ways to the far- 
mer. The good that he does by destroying cut 
worms, gypsy moth caterpillars, field mice and 
innumerable other noxious creatures probably 
more than compensates for the harm that he 
does by pulling corn and robbing birds’ nests. 
At all events he is a bird whose services can- 
not be dispensed with. Our only care should be 
that he does not become unduly numerous. There 
seems to be no danger of this at present, at least 
in those parts of Massachusetts with which I 
am familiar, for the crows are not more numer- 
ous than they have been for thirty or forty years. 





_At Concord where I have a farm they were un- 


usually scarce last spring and summer. On the 
whole their numbers throughout the State 
appear to be maintained at about the same stand- 
ard from decade to decade, although they fluctuate 
somewhat in certain localities and during occas- 
ional years. 

“If it can be shown that we have, too many 
crows in the State at large, and that it is de- 
sirable to reduce their numbers this could be 
done in ways other than by offering a bounty for 
their miscellaneous and unlimited destruction: 
Experience has shown that State bounties for the 
suppression of noxious birds and other animals 
rarely do any permanent or even immediate good, 
while they often work very serious harm. I do 
not know of a single instance where they have 
been effective in dealing with a creature so com- 
mon and so prolific as our crow. His numbers 
are kept within certain’ rather definite limits by 
natural agencies more or less obscure. But while 
he cannot often pass these limits he can and does 
quickly attain them whenever his numbers fall 
much below them. For this reason an immense 
number of crows might be killed every year in 
Massachusetts and the loss to the species made 
good at the end of each season. It is like try- 
ing to bale out a pool supplied by living springs. 
The water level is ever the same whether the 
surplus water be left untouched by man or not. 
This law of nature applies to very many creatures 
and it cannot be disregarded. In the case of the 
crow most, if not all, the money paid out in 


bounty for his destruction would probably be 
wasted. Moreover it remains to be shown that 
it is desirable to decrease his numbers. | That 


must be proved before there is any reason for 
seriously considering the matter. My personal 
opinion is that he is not unduly numerous and 
that if left, as at present, without protection, there 
is no danger of his ever being so.” 

This letter was forwarded to the secretary 
above mentioned and in his reply to me he says: 

“T have yet to meet a farmer who did not con- 
demn them heartily.” 


He contends that they destroy eggs of game 
and song birds. Further, he mentions one of 
the Southern States where for three years a 
bounty of twenty cents has been paid and the 
result has been the “practical extermination” of 
the crows to the advantage of the quail. As to 
the destruction of birds by red squirrels, I have 
heard them condemned by many sportsmen, but 
an old-time friend, born and reared in the coun- 
try, and a hunter from boyhood, told me this 
week that he had seen a red with a young bird 
in his mouth. This may be of interest to a num- 
ber of vour readers who are closely studying the 
habits of wild animals. H. H. Kimsatt, 
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Turkey Hunting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When I was very small—too little to hunt 
alone—I often listened with awe to the stories 
of an esteemed uncle of mine who was con- 
sidered one of the most successful turkey and 
deer hunters in that country. I have always 
thought that he had too much regard for the 
wonderful sagacity with which turkeys are 
credited. It is possible that turkeys may possess 
a remarkable degree of intelligence, but 1 doubt 
it very much. I believe that any man who has 
had experience to speak of and possesses a cer- 
tain amount of patience can kill turkeys in a 
country where there are any to be found. . 

One hunt of mine, my first turkey hunt, 1s 
dearer to my memory than any other. I was 
about nineteen or twenty years old and living 
with my parents in Johnson county, Missouri. 
One day Uncle Will came in to town and said 
he knew where some turkeys used, and if I 
would go home with him we would go after 
them next day. I did not hesitate to say yes to 
his proposition. I soon had my shells loaded 
and was off. A ride of ten miles and we 
arrived at his home where I always got a hearty 
welcome and where I have spent some pleasant 
days. Riley, a favorite cousin, expected me and 
was at the gate waiting. He and I have taken 
many a long hunt together, and always worked 
as a pair, no matter who or how many were in 
the crowd. 

“Better stop your talking in there and go to 
sleep,” called my uncle as Riley and I lay abed 
discussing our plans; “you know we've got to 
get up early in the morning.” 

A knock on our door awakened us, and we 
looked out to see the ground covered with 
snow. Thrice welcome was it! Only 3 
o’clock and yet so light. After disposing of a 
warm breakfast and pocketing a lunch, we 
climbed in the wagon. There were five of us, 
George (also an uncle of mine), Abe, Uncle 
Will, Riley and myself. 

It was a five-mile ride to the hunting ground. 
Uncle Will and George started away together; 
Abe said he would “hog it alone,” and Riley 
and I went together. Everything was as we 
wanted it. An early start, a fresh fall of snow 
and no old tracks to fool us. 

We walked two or three hours and not a 
sign of a turkey. Another hour and yet no sign. 
We rounded a deserted field with no success 
further than seeing plenty of rabbits and a few 
squirrels, but we did not want to set the hills 
quaking by shooting such game. 

We were tired. Walking in a foot of snow 
four or five hours steadily and silently as pos- 
sible is not conducive to a hilarious feeling, as 
one grows hungry and cold. We built a fire, 
ate our lunch, rested and warmed ourselves. We 
were almost discouraged but started out with 
some hope of success. We walked two or three 
hundred yards, and found a turkey track, and a 
huge one. We had gone a quarter of a mile 
when the tracks of three other turkeys joined 
those we were tracking. One turkey would not 
satisfy us both, so we were glad to know that 
there were four turkeys in the woods. Just as 
we were ready to start again, we were 
chagrined to see George coming down the hill 
trailing the three that had joined ours, but as 
age deserves consideration, we let him go in 
advance. 


Thus we come to a bottom covered with a 
growth of hazel brush, grape vines and weeds— 
an ideal hiding place for game. A cautious ap- 
proach and George looked over a brush pile and 
saw the turkeys seventy-five or eighty yards 
away. It was impossible to approach nearer, 
and George saluted them with both barrels, but 
got nothing. We marked the direction they took 


and followed, George alone and Riley and I 
after a huge one I had spotted. We struck a 
lively canter and ran quite a distance, as we 
knew he would run a long way before he tired 
and tried to hide. His tracks indicated that he 
was getting tired, so we slowed up and proceeded 
cautiously. Every fallen treetop was closely 
scanned. The tracks led down hill toward a 
monster tree blown down during the summer 
and which still had its leaves on, forming a 
splendid hiding place. We both recognized this 
immediately and started to go one on each side 
of the treetop. I stooped to go under the body 
which lay three or four feet off the ground, 
when out burst the turkey. I dropped to get a 
view of him and fired one shot as he pitched 
down hill. We ran across the ravine and at the 
top of the next bluff found tracks where a turkey 
lit and departed in hot haste. A run of half a 
mile down the back bone of the hill and we 
found the turkey had flown. 

Sadly we retraced our steps, while I caressed 
a weeping eye through which a hazel brush had 
dragged, and we mused on what might have 
been. 

“What on earth are you fellows doing any 
way?” 

We looked up and there stood Uncle Will, 
giving us a rather tantalizing smile, we thought, 
as we remembered his caution as we left the 
wagon. We were not particularly glad to have 
him see us just then, as we came back panting 
and hatless. The best we could do was to tell 
him the straight of it, and as he was an ex- 
perienced hunter, may be he could help us out. 
At the risk of being guyed we even hinted 
that the turkey had limped as it ran away. 

“Are you sure you hit it?” he asked. 

“T think I did. I know that I tried awful 
bard.” 


“Well, step here and see what this is and tell 
me how it got here?” pointing to a big gobbler 
lying in a hole which it made in the snow 
when it fell. How quickly I grabbed it up, ad- 
mired its beauty and guessed at its weight. 

“Here,” said Riley, “you’ve got your turkey. 
Mine has just gone over the hill and is on 


-the other bluff. Ccme along and we will get 


him, too.” 

We separated seventy-five or one hundred 
yards apart in order to cover more ground. 
We followed the tracks ten minutes when we saw 
the turkey rise in open ground 150 yards away. 
We marked the direction and hurried on, found 
the tracks and followed briskly along the top 
of a broad, flat ridge. We had taken only a 
few steps through the tall grass when the 
turkey rose twenty-five yards away, but directly 
between me and the sun. Quicker than thought 
my gun went up, a flame of fire leaped out and 
a answered by the thud of the turkey as it 
ell. 


“Confound you,” said Riley good-naturedly, 
walking over and picking up the turkey, a young 
hen. He took the gobbler and made me take 
the hen weighing only about one-half of his 
load, and we set out for the wagon four or five 
miles away. “I am glad you got them if I didn’t 
get any,” said he; “you got them both, and that 
is just as good.” 

“No it isn’t,” I answered, “you claim that 
you killed one and I’ll stand by you.” 

“No you won't. You killed them both and 
you've got to have the credit for it.” And he 
was as good as his word. 

I got due credit, even more than I deserved. 
Riley insisted that both shots at the turkeys 
were above the average. That’s the kind of 
stuff there is in Riley, always willing to do 
more than his share of all work, good-natured 
and generous to a fault. Ah, but if every one 
were like him, camp life would be different from 
what it is. BrINKSTINE. 


A New Brunswick Moose Hunt. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Tom and I left St. John, New Brunswick, 
“the city of fogs,” on the little steamer May 
Queen, en route to Grand Bay, sailing up the 
picturesque St. John River, then through the 
narrow Jemseg River, out into Grand Lake, a 
body of water reminding one of Lake Cham- 
plain, though somewhat smaller. Reaching 
Grand Bay on Saturday evening, we remained 
at the inn over Sunday. 


Early Monday morning, having secured the 
services of old Jerry Reynolds, a famous guide 
of the region, and bought a supply of food 
for man and beast, blankets, tents and other 
things necessary for the trip, we started for 
Meadowbrook Lake, about thirty-five miles 
distant. The day was warm, the roads dusty, 
and the wagon without springs. For twenty 
miles we kept to the old country road which 
follows Salmon River through the valley, then 
turning westward took a portage, a road so 
narrow that only a Jerry could follow the 
crooks and turns without getting lost. These 
portages are for the use of lumbermen in win- 
ter, and it is rare to find a wagon track. We 
were in the very heart of the great forest, its 
solid wall on either side only broken here 
and there by hundreds or thousands of the 
charred trunks of old fir and spruce trees. As 
we crossed several brooks, our guide pointed 
out tracks of both moose and deer in the mud. 
Although assured by Jerry that we should not 
encounter much game while the jingle of the 
trace chains and click of the heavy wheels 
could be heard, yet we kept our rifles within 
easy reach. The noise of the wagon startled 
numbers of partridges, which quickly disap- 
peared in the thick undergrowth. 

At about 5 o’clock we reached the Twin 
Springs, where we halted to refresh ourselves 
with the clear, sparkling spring water from 
attractive cups of birch bark. By this time 
we were hungry, but learning that the lake 
beside which we were to pitch our tent was 
only three miles further, we pressed on. It 
was nearly 7 o’clock, and the sun had disap- 
peared from view when we reached our des- 
tination. About fifty yards from the lake we 
set to work to make ourselves comfortable, 
Tom preparing the stakes for the tent, Jerry 
building a fire to “bile the kittle,” while I un- 
loaded the wagon. 

Meadowbrook Lake is about one mile wide 
and four in length. Across the lake is a heath 
which resembles a moss-covered marsh. It is 
a most treacherous place, the heavy growth of 
moss constantly giving way beneath one’s feet 
and allowing him to measure the depth of 
water that underlies it. The hunting season 
had just opened, and we were the first party 
to arrive at the lake. As darkness came on 
the temperature fell, and we were glad to 
gather close around the blazing fire. The New 
Brunswick nights are always cool, and though 
rolled in our blankets, the fire burning in front 
of our tent was not at all out of season. After 
the noise of the city, the quiet of the woods, 
broken only by the occasional hoot of an owl, 
was almost oppressive, and defied sleep for a 
time. 


The next morning Tom and I were up early, 
but we found old Sooee already gathering kin- 
dling for the fire. A heavy mist hung over the 
lake, which was gradually dissipated by the 
rays of the sun. After a hearty breakfast of 
cold boiled ham, canned apple sauce, bread 
and plenty of good hot tea minus the milk, we 
shouldered our rifles and set out on our first 
expedition after large game. Following trails 
which in some instances were difficult to locate 
we tramped about three miles to what is called 
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the Big Heath, the only good place about the 
lake to locate a herd of caribou. Occasionally 
Jerry would call through his birch bark horn, 
hoping to attract a moose, but received no 
answer. Secreting ourselves near to a well- 
beaten trail, we watched for two or three hours 
until our patience was nearly exhausted. Sud- 
denly our attention was caught by a herd of 
eight or nine caribou crossing the further end 
of the heath. We passed quickly through the 
woods and out on the heath again to find our- 
selves within firing distance—about three hun- 
dred yards. The herd suddenly halted. Either 
they had scented us or they had heard the 
rustiing of the dry leaves under our feet. 
Thomas, who was slightly in advance, fired, 
and a shot from my rifle quickly followed. 
With a dash, the caribou disappeared in the 
thick woodland, and we had followed their 
trail quite a distance before we discovered that 
our aim had been true, and a splendid buck 
lay dead. This gave us a fine supply of meat, 
and with the aid of our guide, we skinned the 
carcass. The head with its handsome antlers 
is to be mounted later. 

The next day was uneventful. Early the 
following morning we were roused by Jerry’s 
whispered call to turn out quickly, for a moose 
had just entered the lake. We could hear a 
splash as we crept quietly toward the shore. 
Some fifty yards out in the lake stood “the 
king of the forest.” The water being four 
or five feet deep, his head was entirely sub- 
merged, while he fed on the lilypads and 
grass. We stood for a moment, rifles in hand, 
as in a trance, when suddenly the monster 
head raised itself and leisurely shook the water 
off. As we were behind him, he was totally 
unaware of our presence. The excitement of 
the moment made it difficult to take aim, and 
endeavoring to gain support from a young 
tamarack tree, I snapped a twig. The noise 
startled the animal, and he swung suddenly 
about. Almost simultaneously three shots 
rang out, and then three more. There was a 
crashing through the timber, and then all was 
quiet. It took only a moment to reach our 
prize, which proved to be a fine specimen with 
a fifty-six inch spread of antlers. We skinned 
the head and took it back to camp, together 
with the meat. 


Our third day in the woods was a- stormy 
one. The rain and hail were incessant. While 
partaking of our luncheon another hunting 
party that had been circling the lake came 
upon us. They had their outfit with them and 
were heading for a lumber camp some four 
miles further north, to wait until the weather 
settled. We at once decided to accompany 
them and see what a New Brunswick lumber 
camp was like—and incidentally to get dried 
out. We hastily loaded our wagon, using one 
of the tents to shed the rain, which was com- 
ing down harder than ever. We were obliged 
to follow the portage road with a team, and it 
seemed several times four miles before we 
caught a glimpse of the column of smoke 
which marked the site of the long log cabin 
and adjacent stable, covered with tar paper. 
The cook, in white apron, stood in the door- 
way and gave us a most cordial invitation to 
come in and make ourselves “to home.” Five 
woodchoppers had recently arrived at the camp 
to prepare the way for the twenty-two men 
who would come within two weeks for the 
winter’s work. They were “swamping” new 
roads and repairing log bridges as the weather 
permitted. At one end of the camp was a 
covered platform, upon which were two long 
wooden benches used for seats. On the side 
nearest the building, well protected from the 
weather, were barrels of salt pork, a tub of 
butter, boxes of dried apples and a case of 


lumbermen’s peavies and axe heads. Within 
the cabin everything, although crude and 
rough, was neat and orderly. In the center 
stood the cook stove and in the rear were two 


large bunks, one above the other, which con- 
stituted the sleeping quarters of the men. Mid- 
way between this and the stove was strung a 
stout wire, upon which was hung a generous 
supply of stockings every night throughout the 
winter. To the left of the door as we entered 


was a long dining table, with benches on either 
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side, at one end of which the cook was now 
rolling out dough for biscuits, using a long- 
necked bottle for a rolling pin. A row of 
bright tin cups on a shelf stood ready for the 
woodchoppers’ standby beverage—strong tea, 
of which a pint at a meal is the customary 
allowance. To the right of the door was a 
bench with two wash basins, while on a nail 
hung the “family” towels. The floor was of 
poles laid closely together, the only boards 
used in the construction of the camp being in 
the roof and two doors. 

After a supper of pork, stewed apples, hot 
biscuits, cookies and tea, we sat about the 
stove and talked until bedtime, only chanving 
out seats when a leak in the roof compelled it. 
Poles covered with three inches of straw do 
not make the most comfortable bed in the 
world, but Tom and I were tired, and we slept 
the sleep of the just. Before daybreak the 
cook was at his work of getting breakfast. As 
there was no spring nearby, we drank the water 
of the brook, flavored and colored as it was 
with the hemlock bark which drifted into it. 

At 9 o’clock the next morning the sun came 
out. We succeeded in drying things out, and 
loaded our wagon for the long homeward trip. 
Our two handsome trophies fitted into the 
space left vacant by the bale of hay. After 
putting a generous amount of salt on the 
skins and heads, Jerry tied on' them the tags 
required by the law, giving the names of 
guide, hunter, etc. As we mounted our wagon 
and bade good-by to the camp, the other party 
of hunters also took their departure, our des- 
tination being the city, and theirs the lakes. 
heaths and jungles. We wished them a hearty 
good luck, such good luck as had been ours, 
and as Tom and I journeyed homeward to the 
heat and noise of the city we felt that the 
memory of those days, quiet, yet stirring, 
calm yet full of excitement, in the depths of 
the Canadian forest, would ever be one of the 
most delightful memories of our lives. 


W. W. W. 


New England Sportsmen. 


Boston, Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
When W. N. Boyleston, of Princeton, Mass., 
first went to Maine fifteen years ago he em- 
ployed John Eastman as guide. Since then the 
two men have been quite inseparable, and year 
after vear have fished and hunted together 
through the forests of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick and in Georgia after Bob White. At 
Princeton one need not go a great distance for 
very fair shooting, and the two sportsmen period- 
ically visit all the best localities and rarely come 
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back without birds. To-day Mr. Eastman drove 
away with dogs and guns bound for the Berk- 
shires, and on Monday Mr. Boyleston will join 
him. In the vicinity of Warren and Palmer they 
will spend ten days beating the covers for grouse 
and woodcock and are hopeful for a fair measure 
of success. 

Mr. Warren Freeman returned a few days ago 
from a trip to the cape. A fierce northeaster 
struck in with his arrival and he was unable to 
get much shooting, but managed to bag thirteen” 
plover, one winter yellowleg and one chicken 
plover. 


The open season for big game is receiving due 
attention from New England sportsmen who are 
leaving for the woods in large numbers. The 
few who have already returned have been well 
favored especially as regards deer. The man of 
experience knows the value of the early Novem- 
ber snows and is awaiting that time before tak- 
ing his departure. 

Mr. Ralph O. Reed, of Melrose, left on Oct. 
18 for Brownsville, where he will meet his guide 
and visit the country near Katahdin Iron Works. 

A party of guides started in the woods several 
days ago from the line of the Canadian Pacific 
near Jackman to establish a camp in advance for 
a company of sportsmen who leave early next 
week to meet them. These men will consider 
tent life only, which in this respect forms quite 
an exception to the general run of fall visitors 
to Maine. The party consists of C. Bruce Wet- 
more, Roger V. Pettingill, John J. Myer and 
Charles Jensen, all of Boston, and Geo. Lock- 
wood, of Providence. They are all vigorous 
young men and it is their intention to hunt for 
moose and deer over the country lying between 
Moosehead and the Megantic preserve. 

The open season on big game in Nova Scotia 
has been in operation for some time and several 
parties have returned who went down early. 
Major C. W. Hinman and son «reached home 
Oct. 15. They camped on the Upper Liverpool 
River. A week was given to fishing. On the 
opening day the major shot a fine bull moose 
whose antlers measured forty-six inches with 
twenty points. 

J. A. Loomis, of Mareta, Texas, who went to 
Nova Scotia in August, had been looking for- 
ward to a fine bull moose, but just previous to 
the opening season met with an accident and 
had to return home a disappointed man. Some- 
thing akin to this, but happily with a better end- 
ing, were the trials of two Bostonians. They 
went to Newfoundland Sept. 10 and on the ad- 
vice of the guides to the Bay St. George region 
after caribou. By the greatest of good luck one 
of the party shot a small caribou the first day 
out. This animal furnished them the only fresh 
meat they had until the day before breaking 
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camp, when they found caribou and got five good 
heads. The trip proved to be very hard. They 
had four men with them most of the time, but 
with all the help were obliged to assist in pack- 
ing Over the barrens. It rained constantly for 
eighteen days, the effect being most discourag- 
ing. On getting back to the coast Oct. 2, they 
were told that eight parties had come back from 
the Grand Lake country without a single head. 
This news made them feel better, as they began 
- to realize how fortunate they had been. 
HACKLE. 


Oregon Game. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 7—Editer Forest 
and Stream: 1 thought you might like to see 
the inclosed clipping, taken from the editorial 
page of the Portland Oregonian of Oct. 3: 

“Throughout the State the Denny pheasants 
are falling before the guns of the hunters, not 
by hundreds, but by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. This annual slaughter, even though it 
is limited to two months, cannot fail to make 
serious inroads on the flocks, and in a very short 
time we shall again be obliged to restrict the 
killing of these birds entirely. In yesterday’s 
Oregonian a Skamokawa correspondent pre- 
sented some very interesting views on the game 
auestion. He expressed the belief that our 
pheasants and grouse are too tame, and recom- 
mended importation of some hardier and more 
cunning members of the grouse family from Nor- 
way and Sweden. He mentioned three birds of 
the pheasant family, weighing respectively seven 
to ten pounds and three to four pounds, and the 
third somewhat smaller, and mentions as their 
merits that they are quite wild, hardy and in- 
crease quite rapidly. 

“The mere thought of a pheasant weighing 
ten pounds and wilder than any of the family 
now known in the country, is sufficient to stir 
the blood of all true sportsmen, and, with the 
experience with the Denny pheasants as a criter- 
ion, there should not be much difficulty in secur- 
ing a supply of these wonderful birds from 
across the Atlantic. But it should not be for- 
gotten that no matter how hardy or how wild 
game may be, if it is hunted as relentlessly as 
practically all American game has been hunted, 
it is only a question of time when it will be 
exterminated. What is needed is more stringent 
laws and stricter enforcement of those already 
on the statute books. From nearly all parts of 
the valley have come reports of early slaughter 
of the Denny pheasants by farmers’ boys who 
did not care to wait until the close season ended, 
and there are also reports of some bags well in 
excess of the limit allowed by law. 

“In the fate of our big game we have an ex- 
cellent illustration of what is awaiting the birds. 
Most of the present generation can remember 
when elk and deer were quite plentiful in all 
parts of the State, while out in Central Oregon 
antelope were frequently encountered. To-day 
the elk in this State are practically extinct, so 
far as known. there being but two or three small 
bands remaining, and these, even in the brief 
season which is again permitted for killing, are 
being hunted so persistently that the date of their 
final extinction is near at hand. Cows and bulls 
alike fall before the bullets of the hunters, ai- 
thovgh the killing of the former is infinitely 
worse for the perpetuation of the species than 
the killing of the males, and should be prohibited 
at all times. 

“The practice of killing deer for the hides 
seems to have been discontinued, but there is 
still a fearful slaughter of these animals. The 
deer and also the elk suffer not only from the 
hunters, but also from the cougars, and an in- 
crease in the bownty on these game destroyers 
would undoubtedly have some effect in main- 
taining the supply of bie game. Oregon has 
become farmers all over the world as a sports- 
man’s paradise, byt we cannot hope to retain 
this renvtation rrless our hunters are less prodi- 
gal in their needless waste of wild animal life.” 


All the game laws of the: United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, 
given'in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


are 
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Virginia Quail Shooting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After a chat last spring, the parting shot from 
friend J. struck home. It was, “Will write you 
when an opening comes to put in a week or 
two with me shooting quail in Virginia.” Not 
getting word as soon as expected—thinking 
other friends would remain the season through 
—TI helped plan and carry out a hunt on the 
St. Regis. Three fruitless days convinced us 
of the fact that berry-pickers and deer hunters 
are poor neighbors, bringing disappointment to 
the later arrivals. Coming home and finding 
no southern news yet, I said, “It’s Pike county 
this time.” Leaving Lackawaxen behind a 
rattling team, we came to grief ten miles away 
from our destination. Henry, the driver, 
weighs 240, the scribe 200, and George some 
less, and the one hundred too many shells out 
of the one hundred and five in our valises 
wanted to be avenged, so the new fangled 
spiral spring broke. Henry had promised his 
best girl a ride that Sabbath afternoon in the 
self same conveyance, therefore I say it served 
him right to compel his patrons to foot the rest 
of the way, while he led his steeds before a 
sorry propped-up “turn-in. He acted like a 
little man, though, bringing in the cartridges 
that night, so as not to leave us short of am- 
munition, we having only filled our pockets 
with some of the cartridges when our ways led 
asunder, 


A fine four-pronged buck wanted to come 
past my stand, but a very considerate outsider 
stopped him not two hundred yards from where 
he would be most certain to have given some 
cne the shakes. Case, one of our guides, 
wanted to take the buck anyhow, but better 
counsel prevailed. The party only containing 
two paying members, rock bottom was speedily 
reached and faces once more turned home- 
ward. The ounce bullet out of a muzzle- 
loading shotgun not having done too much 
damage, nice steaks and roasts were enjoyed 
by friends Head and hide were done up 
brown to convince those to come of the prowess 
of their ancestors. 

There was a letter from friend J., 
posted from a section where the little brown 
beauties hold forth. Besides the invitation, it 
contained a pardonable side message to mutual 
friend Peter that sixteen of the swift darters had 
paid tribute to Lad’s points in a short outing 
that morning. Who can stand such talk, even 
though more than the allotted time had already 
been loafed away for that season’s vacation? 
So, penning an acceptance, one fine day dog 
and gun, and the fellow behind it, left for “below 
the snow line.” Far-seeing J. had timed me to 
arrive-at the house about 6 A. M. on a Mon- 
day morning. It was half past four when the 
brakeman called out the station, where the 
baggage master put gun and valise before the 
open side door to be easily reached from the 
outside, and good-bye was said. Best ac- 
comodations for man and beast at the hotel, a 
wide-awake dusky runner shouted, at the same 
time trying to relieve me of part of my luggage, 
but J. had written a wagon would be at the 
station, so directly another fifteenth amendment 
took hold of my arm, saying, “I wants you.” 
Knowing right well what that meant, I was 
easily led captive. and we soon put miles behind 
us. arriving at the house in time to bid the 
rising generation a good morning. After in- 
troductions, breakfast was served, pipes lit and 
9 o'clock awaited, so as not to tire the tender- 
foot too much. 

Looking over the kennels, we found a very 
sweet belton with an interesting family of eight 
fine, six-week-old puppies, as also a second sea- 
son dog and gyn; then Lass of Kent, a pointer, 
and last came Lad of Kent and Rock, pointer 
and setter, the ones drawn for that day's per- 
formance. 

They needed no coaxing. and out thev slinned, 
like eels from a bucket. After getting the 
word, they went like bullets and kept that speed 
“p to quitting time, late in the afternoon. 
Starting, they gave us the first point and back 
within two m‘nvtes. bet it tank shat 
followed them a good deal longer to get within 


and it was 
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shooting distance. Lad seemed petrified, since 
we saw him last; no visible signs of life, except 
the open eyes, the nose in that taking Saucy 
way, turned up, as if receiving the aroma out of 
the upper strata, keeping as rigid as marble, 
even while Rock made one or two lightning-like 
casts to hold the running bevy. 

Dozens similar and even more imposing 
stands and backs were made, then again indi- 
vidually picking up singles in the dryest of 
leaf cover, showing the very best of noses. The 
greenhorn’s entreaties to the others to look 
the dogs must have bothered them consider- 
ably, as only twenty birds rewarded the fait! 
ful friends’ points. 

But meat was not our object. An honored 
friend in the party, who made Lad his especial 
favorite, recorded for a two-months’ sojourn 
with brother J. 437 kills to Lad’s points. Next 
day, Hunter and Bob were given the chance 
to work. Snow began to fall on the mountains, 
and soon compelled us to wend our way home- 
ward. From then on the blizzard set in and 
kept piling it up for nearly two days, and when 
the roads were reasonably clear, I turned my 
face homeward to avoid possible freshets. 

M. 


Opening of California Duck Season. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Oct. 1, the opening day of the 
California duck season, took between one and 
two thousand men from San Francisco to the 
marshes about the bay. For two days preced- 
ing the opening, all the trains bound for points 
near the Suisun, Sonoma and Alvarado marshes 
were from one to three hours late, owing to 
the crowds of hunters and their equipment. On 
the opening day, as well as since, many limit 
bags (35 being now the limit) were brought in. 
Altogether the opening week was satisfactory, 
though a strong northwest wind caused the 
ducks to fly unusually high and spoiled the sport 
very largely in some localities. The hunters 
from the East Bay resorts seem to have the best 
of the season thus far, most of the limit bags com- 
ing from the fresh-water baited ponds of the 
Alameda marshes. Reports from the Suisun 
preserves are not up to the mark of past sea- 
sons; the wind in this section having kept the 
birds high during the first few days. At the 
Alviso marshes near San Jose, the shooting was 
good, though the percentage of limit bags was 
rather low. On the Sacramento River the shoot- 
ing was about up to the average. Along the 
overflow lands of the San Joaquin the shooting 
was unusually fine. From all sections come re- 
ports of the abundance of mallards and the 
scarcity of teal. Sprigs were out in fair num- 
bers, but many hunters secured the limit on 
mallards alone. 

The principal shooting preserves on the 
Suisun marshes are: The Teal Club with 700 
acres; Harriman’s, 1,100 acres; Joyce Island, 
1,300 acres; Maskey’s, 350 acres; Ibis, 280 -— 
Roos Allegre, 220 acres; “Bill” Richards, 2 
acres; Harvey's, 200 acres. On the ede 
marsh the leading clubs operating are: The 
Alameda Sportsmen’s, Shellville, Wingo, Fair- 
ville, Bassio, Lincoln, Honker, Black Point. 

Advices from Los Angeles show that the sea- 
son opened in Southern California with un- 
usually good bags of ducks. All the club mem- 
bers were out in force and the abundance of 
water and favorable weather gave many south- 
ern hunters the limit. The clubs where the 
most active work was done were: The Olympic, 
Bolsa Chica, Chico Land and Water Company, 
Green Wing, Golden West, Sunset, Blue Wing, 
San Pedro Lomita. Alamitos. Pasadena, Recrea- 
tion, Del Rey and Westminster. 

The closing days of the California deer sea- 
son, which ended on Sept. 30, were marked by 
a number of good kills. Reports are not in yet 
in many cases, as hunters are still out hunting 
doves or waiting for the quail season to open 
on Oct. 15. In the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
deer have been especially plentiful and hunters 
in many cases secured the season limit of two 
bucks. In the Coast Range the shooting has 
been unusually poor, though strangely enough 
several of the largest deer of the season, so 
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far as reported, were killed in the Coast Range 
on the closing days of the season. On the 
very last day Fred Fitch brought down a buck 
near Loma Prieta which weighed 258 pounds 
dressed. On the same day E. W. Jacks killed 
» five-point buck in the Mount Hamilton Range 
yhich is said to have gone very close to three 
hundred pounds. Captain Frank Canon, of Sac- 
ramento, got his second deer for the season in 
the Eldorado county mountains a few days be- 
fore the close of the season. A. F: B. 


The Season in Newfoundland. 


Sr. Jouns, N. F., Oct. 15—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Looking at the South Side Hill as it 
lies bathed in the evening sunlight, the reflec- 
tion is forced upon me that now indeed the sum- 
mer days are old. Rising from the waterside, 
where the dwellings of the residents nestle at 
the base of the hill, its rugged sides present a 
pleasant picture in many tints. The dark green 
oi the grassy slopes is intensified by the ridges 
above, which shade from bronze to deep crim- 
son, while away to the summit, the giant 
boulders take a tint of their own, which shades 
harmoniously with the dark green of the small 
spruce and fir that bound the skyline. 

Vhen the South Side Hill dons its garment of 
many colors, all who run may read, that the 
summer days are truly over. 

The fishing season all over the island was late, 
and not as satisfactory as in other years, yet 
good sport was had, and good catches reported. 
The caribou season is now here, and several 
American hunters are on the various deer 
grounds, looking for antlered heads. Caribou 
are reported plentiful, but the weather of late 
has not been favorable to the sport. 

The partridge season opened a fortnight ago, 
but the weather conditions were unfavorable, so 
that the bags reported to date are much smaller 
than those of the first days of last season. 

The Premier, Right Hon. Sir Robert Bond, 
who takes great interest in our sporting facili- 
ties, has imported a quantity of capercailzie to 
stock the barrens, and add to our sporting at- 
tractions. Mr. J. Guillie Millais, the celebrated 
English naturalist and sportsman, secured 33 
birds—24 hens and 8 cocks—and shipped them 
to Sir Robert. They arrived in prime condition, 
and were liberated a couple of days ago at 
Whitbourne, on the Peninsula of Avalon. That 
is about the very best part of the island for the 
experiment, as the birds will have a_ better 
chance there than elsewhere. They can be more 
easily protected, and as there will be a close 
season for about ten years, they will have every 
chance to increase and multiply. 

The Peninsula of Avalon should be made a 
game preserve for many reasons. If some more 
caribou were added to those already there, and 
if they were protected for a number of years, 
we could easily keep a very large herd of cari- 
bou for years to come. Caribou, partridge and 
the recent importation of capercailzie would all 
have a chance to increase. in a country well 
adapted to their needs, and no one would be 
prejudiced. I hope to see the peninsula turned 
into a great game preserve before many years. 

] was at Trinity a few days ago and saw the 
remains of a monster sperm whale. At the risk 
of being accused of telling tall fish yarns, I will 
give some figures obtained from the manager 
of the factory, W. Sinnott. No doubt he will 
be happy to verify them for any one who is 
curious enough to make inquiries. It appears to 
me from a glance at the data supplied that the 
Bible is not so far out after all, and that the 
miraculous voyage of Jonah is not as improb- 
able as it appears to the votaries of the higher 
criticism. Of course many of the higher critics 
never saw a whale, and are on that account 
better fitted to dogmatize on the subject than 
either the early Biblical writers, or the modern 
whale killers. 

This was a sperm whale. It was killed near 
Trinity on Sept. 11, 1907. It was not considered 
a very large whale, as it was only 59 feet long. 
From its head was obtained 98% casks of sperm 
oil, containing 46 gallons each. Five and one- 
half barrels make a ton of oil. The principal 
objection to the Biblical story, by those who 
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class it as an allegory is, that a.whale cannot 
swallow anything large and therefore could not 
take down an ordinary size man. When this 
whale was opened they found in its stomach one 
large shark nine feet long, very little digested. 
It also contained two large halibut and another 
in an advanced stage of digestion, and about fifty 
codfish of various sizes. 

Over twenty people can testify to these facts. 
I must confess it was a revelation to me when I 
heard that the average whale had such a 
capacious swallow. I was under the impression 
that this mammoth fish could not swallow any- 
thing larger than a herring at a single gulp. 

When I heard the particulars of this fish, I 
took down the figures and verified them on the 
spot. I give them to Forest AND STREAM in 
hopes that it may induce some one interested in 
such matters to investigate the swallowing 
capacity of ordinary whales, with a view to prov- 
ing that the miraculous Bible story is not so 
improbable after all. 

Owing to the backward weather the partridge 
hunters had not good sport this season. The 
following clippings will give gunners an idea of 
the sport enjoyed by our local nimrods who 
tramped the barrens in quest of partridges: 

Messrs. R. C. Grieve and Hal. Hutchings, who 
spent a fortnight on the Cape Shore grounds, 
secured seventy-three partridges. They report 
birds very scarce and the weather unpleasant. 

Mr. J. Outerbridge and his son Norman, who 
spent a couple of days at Holyrood, saw no par- 
tridge, but brought home twenty-six snipe. Birds 
were never scarcer in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, who covered the barrens in 
the vicinity of the Butterpots, brought back a 
well filled bag. 

Messrs. Gerald Harvey and Arthur Hayward, 
shooting at Peter’s River, bagged eighty fine 
birds. Messrs. J. C. Strang and W. Jocelyn, who 
were also at Peter’s River and vicinity, shot over 
four score birds during the fortnight there, but 
to such able gunners this is very poor. They 
say partridges were scarce and very wild. The 
heavy rains of the past two weeks took much 
of the enjoyment out of the trip. 


A. Stroud. of Alexander Bay, and a lad named ° 


Sharpe, had excellent shooting on the Terra 
Nova, near George’s Pond and killed about 
twenty wild geese, which were very plentiful. 
Several black bears were reported along the 
railway line last week. W. J. CarRott. 


Another Warden Shot. 


DanrEL Epwarps, a game warden of Beacon 
Falls, Conn., was shot last Sunday by an Italian 
and his death is probable. In attempting to 
arrest two men for illegal hunting, one of them 
fired two charges of shot at him, but although 
Mr. Edwards and Constable Kirk, who was with 
him, returned the fire, the murderers escaped. 
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Recent Deaths. 


Jesse Ho.uipay, a pioneer in western trans- 
portation, early expressman, and a brother of 
Ben Holliday, died last week in Chicago at the 
age of eighty-two. 

Mr. Jesse Holliday was born in Maysville, 
Ky., in the year 1825, and in 1850 went to Cali- 
fornia. At one time he and his brother owned 
a line of steamships plying between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu, and in connection with their 
transportation lines across the cofttinent they 
were pioneers in the express business which has 
grown to such astonishing proportions in modern 
times. Mr. Holliday’s wife was a daughter of 
Col. Geo. W. Ewing, of Indiana, a leader in 
early pioneers’ work in the West, and an asso- 
ciate of the first John Jacob Astor in fur trading. 





Newton A. Couper died at his summer cottage 
at North Spring Lake, N. J., Oct. 21, after a 
long illness from typhoid-pneumonia. His age 
was thirty-two years. Mr. Couper was very fond 
of trout fishing, and was a member of the 
Anglers’ Club of New York and the New York 
Cotton Exchange. Overwork undermined his 
health and he went to the country during the 
summer, but he failed steadily until the end came. 


He is survived by Mrs. Couper and three chil- 
dren. 





ANGLERS who have fished the Delaware River 
will remember George W. Jones, of Hancock, N. 
Y., whose death occurred at Black River, in the 
Adirondacks, last week. Apoplexy was the cause. 


Mr. Jones had been hunting deer when he was 
stricken. 





FRANK MEAKIN died in St. Louis last week, 
after being confined in a hospital four mouths, 
from injuries received in an accidental fall. He 
was a well known sportsman and had traveled 


into many of the remote big game regions of the 
world. 


Bears to Draw Sledges. 


Captain Roatp AMUNDSEN, the Norwegian ex- 
plorer, whose intention it is to make another 
expedition in search of the North Pole in 1910, 
in an interview has stated that he intends to try 
polar bears to haul his sleds. Hagenbeck is 
training four bears and guarantees that they will 
be perfectly docile. Bears, he thinks, will be 
more serviceable than dogs, as they hibernate 
during the six months of winter. Each bear 
will draw a sled. They will be fed on seal meat. 
The captain’s plans are to enter by the Bering 
Straits and allow himself to be carried in by 
the tide from Nippon, which flows north, and 
wait until he sees a chance to have a try for 
the pole. It will be necessary to take provisions 
for six years. 














Tournament Casting and the 


N. A. S. A. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

From time immemorial man has been a fisher- 
man, and from a few months this side of time 
immemorial he has been, in some considerable 
numbers, an angler. As soon as he became an 
angler he began to develop the sport and sought 
every means to refine it and increase its attrac- 
tiveness from a purely sportsmanlike standpoint. 

Fly-fishing was more or less in vogue as early 
as the third century of the Christian era accord- 
ing to evidence of a Greek writer of that period 
who, after speaking of the fish in the River 
Astraeus, says: “The fishermen lap a strand 
of red wool around the hook and to that two cock 
feathers, which grow under the wattles and 
which are properly colored with wax.” 

Down through the years is found an ever in- 
creasing improvement in method and tackle, and 
more and more refinement of the ethics of the 
sport. The keenest and clearest minds, in fact 
not a few giant intellects, have contributed to 
this improvement, and in many -instances the 
whole life work of some great—and almost good 
—man has been the production of something 
tending toward the betterment, education and 
uplifting of the brotherhood. In the production 
of the tools of the craft, abilities of the highest 
order have been engaged, and to-day a fish hook 
is a triumph of mechanical skill, involving the 
most intricate and highly scientific processes. 
The making of a well balanced rod or the tying 
of an effective fly has become a fine art. 

Fifty years ago reels were made that were as 
far superior to the reels produced before them 
as the modern locomotive is superior to the 
earliest type of locomotive. To the present day 
this type of reel remains practically unchanged. 
so it may safely be assumed that as a perfec.ed 
piece of mechanism the fishing reel is fifty years 
ahead of the locomotive, and this in the face of 
the fact that in all probabilities and in propor- 
tion to its size and strength, the fishing reel of 
the free running, multiplying, bait-casting type 
is called upon to withstand a greater degree of 
work adjusted to delicate regularity, than any 
other mechanical device from a watch to a steam 
crane. 

Coincident with and the prime cause of the 
marked and rapid improvements in the tools of 
the “gentle art’”’ has been the improved methods, 
increasing skill and higher education of the 
angler himself. No longer content with the “red 
wool and cock feathers” of ancient history, he 
demands a dainty lure contrived from feathers 
brought from the remotest corners of the world, 
with richly dyed silks and brilliant tinsel, rare 
filaments and gauzes, tied with consummate skill 
by an artist, on hooks constructed with great 
care and on scientific principles. He demands a 
rod that is a masterpiece, and reel and line and 
leader that are in accord. 

Equipped thus he demands of himself the best 
efforts of brain, of eye, of hand, remembering 
always to honor his adversary and to do battle 
with his possible quarry in a manly, sportsman- 
like way. 

It is not to be wondered at that being ani- 
mated- by the highest ideals and dominated by 
the spirit of the woods and waters, the environ- 
ment of which cannot but move his soul toward 
a division of his joy with others, the angler 
seeks that human interest so necessary to the 
completeness of all happiness and hence is found 
the reason for the formation of angling clubs, 
and more especially those clubs devoted to the 
study of the art of angling and the improvement 
of the skill of their members. 

Such clubs have existed in the older coun- 
tries, and to a certain degree in this one for 
some time, but the year 1881 marks the first very 
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active interest on this side of the water in what 
is called tournament or contest casting. In June, 
1881, the Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game gave a tournament at Coney Island, 
New York. In 1882 the National Rod and Reel 
Association gave a tournament on Harlem Mere, 
Central Park, New York. Annually thereafter, 
until and including 1889, this association con- 
ducted tournaments and many notable casters 
were seen at these meets and gave evidence of 
their great skill. In 1891 the Chicago Fly-Cast- 
ing Club was organized and incorporated in 
February, 1892. On Thursday and Friday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1893, it conducted an international 
scientific angling tournament for the world’s 
championship in the grounds of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The club 
reproduced on the shore of one of the lagoons 
the Izaak Walton Lodge, which remained open 
during the exposition and became headquarters 
for anglers from all over the world, and they 
might be seen almost daily giving evidences of 
their skill from the pier in front of the Walton 
Lodge. In the international tournament of Sept. 
21 and 22, 1893, there were three events in an 
expert class and three in an amateur class. The 
events were long distance fly-casting, which was 
identical with the distance fly-casting of to-day; 
fly-casting for distance and accuracy combined, 
which differed materially from, but was the 
original of the present accuracy fly. and black 
bass bait-casting for distance and accuracy com- 
bined. 


This latter event marked the beginning of 
tournament bait-casting, now so widely popular, 
and was very similar to what is now called half- 
ounce distance bait. 

This tournament gave a decided impetus to 
scientific angling, particularly in the West, and 
the interest in tournamert casting continued to 
grow rapidly. About tlis time the San Fran- 
cisco Fly-Casting Club came into existence, and 
a few vears later, in 1897. was ably represented 
at a second international tournament given by 
the Chic: zo club. At this ‘ournament there were 
six events consisting of distance bait and dis- 
tance fix, to which were added a changed and 
improved accuracy fly event and three new 
events, viz.: bait-cisting for accuracy only, with 
half-ounce rubber trog; rcll fly-casting, and dry- 
fly casting for accuracy and delicacy combined. 
Aside from the international tournaments of 
1900 in Chicago and of rgo2 in San Francisco, 
there was no very great increase in activities 
following 1897 until 1905. 

The entire field of bait and fly tournament 
casting seemed to be covered by the Chicago, 
San Francisco and Grand Rapids clubs. These 
clubs continued to grow in strength and mem- 
bership, however, and kept up the interest. 

They gave their regular club contests each 
season and a very interesting interstate series 
of contests between Chicago and Grand Rapids 
was a feature of 1902 and 1903. The influences 
were at work. however, and in 1905 at an in- 
ternational tournament, given by the Chicago 
Club, representative casters from the Racine, 
Illinois, Fox River Valley, Kalamazoo and Kan- 
sas City clubs joined with those of the older 
clubs in what was probably the largest tourna- 
ment in point of numbers competing ever given 
up to that time. The enthusiasm over the sport 
had reached such a climax at this time that the 
proposition from Kalamazoo to hold a tourna- 
ment at that place the following year met with 
hearty approval. As a result there was held 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., in August, 1906, a most 
successful and largely attended meet. 

This tournament was a notable one in many 
respects, and particularly so through the fact that 
during this meet national organization was ef- 
fected, and the National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs came into existence with eight 


affiliated clubs, viz.: the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, the Fox River Valley Bait-Casting Club, 
the Grand Rapids Fly-Casting Club, the Illinois 
Bait-Casting Club, the Kalamazoo Bait- and Fly- 
Casting Club, the Kansas City Bait- and Fiy- 
Casting Club, the Racine Fly-Casting Club and 
the San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 

_ Almost immediately after national organiza- 
tion was effected the Anglers’ Club of New York 
affiliated. This is the strongest organization in 
the East, and while it was only organized in 
November, 1905, it is the legitimate successor 
of the old National Rod and Reel Association in 
the field of tournament casting in that section 
and embraces in its membership many men of 
long and wide experience in the sport. 

Later the Milwaukee Casting Club, the Spring- 
field (Illinois) Fly- and Bait-Casting Club, and 
the Cincinnati Casting Club were elected to 
affiliated membership in the National Associa- 
tion, and at the great Racine tournament of 
Aug. 15, 16 and 17, 1907, the N. A. S.A. C 
found itself composed of twelve strong organiza- 
tions, embracing an aggregate membership of 
2,200, and safely launched and already well along 
on a carcer of usefulness to the entire angling 
fraternity and of good to all true amateur sports, 

It should not be for the fraction of a moment 
supposed that the N. A. S. A. C. is an organiza- 
tion of tournament casters only. Nothing could 
be more erroneous, and it can be stated with- 
out fear of contradiction, susceptible of proof, 
and based on an almost personal acquaintance 
with nearly every tournament caster, that they 
are anglers first, last and all the time, and tour- 
nament casters only that they may be better 
anglers and also enjoy a semblance of their loved 
sport at such times as conditions prevent a trip 
to a favorite stream or lake. 

It is a fact of great interest that a large per- 
centage of very enthusiastic members of several 
of the affiliated clubs do not actively engage in 
actual contest work at all, but are at the same 
time greatly interested in what their brethren 
do, are ready and anxious to promote and sup- 
port the tournament workers and glory in the 
achievements of their fellow club members, and 
in such honors as they may earn by their skill 
in competitions. 

It can be stated as a fact beyond peradventure 
that every sportsmanlike, scientific angling club 
in the country would be better off for having a 
tournament casting contingent within its mem- 
bership. Skill and efficiency in actual work would 
be improved, a greater interest would be main- 
tained, tackle would be refined, and methods 
brought to higher perfection. Always does tour- 
nament work tend toward a higher plane, raise 
the standard of ethics and reach toward the 
ideals of sportsmanship. Unlike the conditions 
which surround him on stream or lake, alone or 
with but one or two comrades, the angler in his 
tournament contest or practice works with many 
others—under the eyes of his fellows—itself an 
incentive to his best efforts and an unparalleled 
opportunity to the novice who desires to observe 
the methods of the more skillful and to the 
seasoned expert as well, for to him comes the 
blessing of being able by kindly hints and ad- 
vice to aid his less informed and skillful brother. 

The Racine tournament was probably _ the 
largest and most remarkable meet of a similar 
character ever held, and the conditions surround- 
ing it and the intense interest manifested not 
only in the outcome of the various events, but 
in the sentiments and motives that brought so 
many anglers together was in the nature of a 
revelation to many. 

The chief thing borne in on the minds of more 
than a few observers of the prevailing condi- 
tions. and borne in with irresistible force and a 
conviction of its truth, was an appreciation of 
the possibilities of achievement and of things to 
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be gained by the power of so goodly a number 
of sportsmen bound together by such a close 
communion of thought and desire. It was fully 
realized that at last that particular link neces- 
sary to hold together the varied interests had 


gepecn found. 
YT All truly sportsmanlike angling organizations 





have stood for better and more general laws 
coucerning protection and propagation of game 
fisies—for the rigid exclusion of all obnoxious 
methods of fishing—for a refinement of tackle 
and methods, for restricted open seasons, and 
for all those higher ideals of the sport, but by 
reason of differing conditions surrounding each 
organization, one remote from the other, in dis- 
tance, in pursuits, in methods, without unity of 
ideas and without concerted movements to put 
such ideas, when unified, into operation, it has 
been found more or less impossible to bring about 
those things so dear to the heart of all true 
anglers throughout the entire country, except in 
a desultory, disjointed way, more or less local 
in effect. 

in contradistinction to this condition stands the 
National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs 
with its wide scope of operations and ramifica- 
tions extending from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, national in fact, and not in name only, 
but at the same time held firmly together by a 
strong and an ever-increasing interest in scien- 
tific angling, and that most sure way of pro- 
ducing expert angling ability—tournament cast- 
ing 

Here is found the common ground, the unity 
of interests, the link that will put the fraternity 
in close touch and maintain that unanimity so 
necessary to the successful issue of any efforts 
made in behalf of the sport of angling. 

Interest in tournament casting already has and 
will continue to contribute toward the establish- 
ment of new angling clubs. Let this not alarm 
those selfishly inclined and who might think too 
many fishermen may be made. Anglers are born, 
not made, and tournament casting only makes 
better sportsmen, not more sportsmen. | 

The aims and objects of the National Association 
of Scientific Angling Clubs in addition to such 
points as relate solely to tournament casting are 
to encourage the formation of clubs devoted to 
scientific angling and the art of fly- and bait- 
casting, to promote and maintain a high standard 
of true amateur sportsmanship among anglers, 
to lend moral support to all moves toward true 
sportsmanship in all sports, to assist in the propa- 
gation and protection of game fishes and in- 
fluence legislation toward this end. 

Surely this covers what is universally desired by 
the angling fraternity. The National Association of 
Scientific Angling Clubs is already well along on 
the path it has laid out for itself and its various 
committees, notably those on fish protection and 
propagation and on standard of sportsmanship, 
having the prestige and wider scope given by 
national organization, will be able to do much 
toward upbuilding the welfare of the sport. | 

Conditions markedly in evidence at the Racine 
tournament, and, in fact,.at all recent tourna- 
ments, an unmistakable unanimity of sentiment 
marked by extreme enthusiasm, the rapid and 
ever increasing growth of interest in tournament 
casting, and its coincident advance in skill and 
higher appreciation of true sportsmanship, the 
wide territory covered and diversity of interests 
unified, together with strength of numbers in- 
cident to the affiliation of so many strong local 
organizations, and all that such affiliation means 
to the central body in aid, counsel and comfort, 
assuredly warrants the National Association of 
Scientific Angling Clubs in the hope of ultimate 
accomplishment of all its aims and objects. 

H. WHEELER PERCE. 


WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST 


Campers and sportsmen who demand the best 
should note that the equipment of every scientific 
and exploring expedition for the past fifty years 
has included a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Keeps in any climate and 
under all conditions. The original and leading 
brand since 1857.—Adv, 
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The Newark Club Tournament. 


THE first tournament of the Newark Bait- and 
Fly-Casting Club was held on the afternoon of 
Oct. 19 on the lake in Weequahic Park, Newark, 
N. J. For a beginning it was very creditable 
indeed. The sun shone bright, there was a slight 
favorable breeze, the attendance was good, and 
enthusiasm ran high. 

A prettier spot to hold a tournament would be 
difficult to find. The lake is quite large, its banks 
grassy and only partly wooded, the wind blows 
fairly steady and is not broken up by natural bar- 
riers, to become squally, as at many places where 
tourneys are held. 

The Newark club was organized last sum- 
mer by a few energetic young men of that busy 
city who had attended the Anglers’ Club tourna- 
ment held in Central Park in May, and who 
were convinced that, with the natural conditions 
so much in their favor, they could, by hustling, 
get the anglers of Newark together and arrange 
for practice. The preliminary work proved to 
be slow, but as time passed the enthusiasts se- 
cured the co-operation of a number of anglers, 
the officers performed their duties well, and with 
a limit of fifty members the club has more than 
half that number now, and several applications 
to be acted on. 

Weequahic Park and lake are not far from the 
business center of Newark, about fifteen minutes’ 
ride by trolley car. The club has a large float 
moored offshore in a little bay, a casting plat- 
form, rod rack, and benches for visitors on shore. 
There is ample space on the big platform for 
several members to cast at the same time, and 
along the shore the lawn gives space for any 
number to practice without in any way interfer- 
ing with a contest. It is possible to cast well in 
any wind save one that blows directly toward the 
shore, and the club has an excellent accuracy 
target, but needs to improve its distance mark- 
ing line before this will be entirely satisfactory. 
In time, however, as they gain experience, the 
members will be heard from in the fly- and bait- 
casting game, and the limit of fifty members will 
be reached. 

Not long ago the club extended its courtesies 
to the Anglers’ Club of New York, and on Satur- 
day about a dozen members of this club attended, 
some of them taking part in the distance events. 
The friendly feeling engendered will in time 
assist in bringing about inter-club contests and 
both clubs will receive direct benefit. It is 
hoped that the Paterson anglers will organize. 
The Newark men are working to that end, and 
if this is brought about, and the Philadelphians 
respond to the efforts that have been made to 
organize a club in that city, when the national 
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tournament is held in New York in 1909, indi- 
cations point toward generous moral support and 
attendance from nearby cities. The Newark 
Club will join the National Association before 
another season. 

The visitors were given a cordial welcome, and 
even invited to compete in the accuracy event, 
which was arranged for members only. No one 
accepted the invitation, however, but nearly all 
the visitors took part in one or both of the other 
events. So much interest was taken ir the fly- 
casting event that the big float was overcrowded 
and began to settle below the surface. Quick 
work in clearing it of all but contestants saved 
wet feet and outfits. 

Another incident was the appearance of a flock 
of geese that paddled about near the platform, 
furnishing excellent targets for those practicing 
bait-casting, but the ability of the living targets 
to dodge saved more than a few “perfect” casts. 
Then a couple of young fellows raised a ripple 
of excitement by capsizing from a canoe, to be 
promptly rescued from their chilly bath by the 
occupants of several boats that happened to be 
mear. 


Accuracy Bait-Castinc, Novice. 


This was open to members only, and was cast 
with half-ounce lures at a target stationed re- 
spectively 60, 80 and 100 feet distant from the 
platform. Five casts were made at each dis- 
tance by each contestant, and the sum total, 
divided by the number of casts, gave the per- 
centage of demerits. This, deducted from 100, 
gave the percentage of accuracy. Fred T. Mapes, 
secretary-treasurer of the club, won the loving 
cup presented by the Anglers’ Club of New York. 
It is to be won three times before a member 
can take it home as his property. Other prizes 
were merchandise and as acceptable as_ usual. 
The scores: 

60 80 100 Total Score 
feet. feet. feet. Demtrits. Per C’t. 


Fred. T. Mapes...: 17 28 35 80 94 2-5 
Ai OF eR dns van 14 41 33 88 94 2-15 
G. A. Endersby.... 34 3 3 105 93 

G EB. Moore... 21 46 43 110 92 1-5 
J. We Tie cca 41 35 88 170 88 2- 
Chas. T. Champion 61 165 40 266 82 

J. G. Jacobus...... 46 59 167 272 81 13-15 
P. J. Muldoon..... 87 48 220 350 77 


DIsTANCE Bait-CAstTiInc, AMATEURS. 


This event was called immediately after the 
close of the first event, and was cast under ideal 
conditions save that the judges were not familiar 
with their duties and the buoy line was not quite 
satisfactory, as the weights frequently caught on 
the distance markers. Charles Stepath, of the 
Anglers’ Club of New York, won the first prize, 
a salt water rod. W. J. Ehrich won second, and 


SCENE AT THE NEWARK TOURNAMENT. 


Visitors Practicing During the Accuracy Bait-Casting 
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Perry D. Frazer third prize. The latter’s first 
cast, a long one, was not seen by the judges, and 
he was ordered to cast again, with the result 
that he let his reel overrun. The scores follow: 





Average, 
? Feet. 
Charles Stepath.......... 130 145 165 166 145 150 1-5 
1. ee aes 150 135 140 140 101 133 1-5 
Perry D. Frazer.. *45 145 155 140 168 130 3-5 
G. A. Endersby. 120 110 115 115 90 110 
Fred. T. Mapes 90 125 125 65 116 104 
r. - Muldoon.. 105 90 6 95 120 95 
G. M. L. La Branch 1200 90 120 15 % 91 
George se, es 9 9 100 *6$ *30 7 
pw BERR Sov cnscvcece 130 80 125 *55 *30 &4 
ee ED, ann caccvene 90 *10 *55 90 116 70 1-5 
e. Uie SEMEN ss 565 tvecccce 70 9% %50 *50 90 71 
De ON san Pow cen ) 8 9% 8 8 70 
C Fy Cemmpion.......... 100 *40 *50 *35 *30 51 

*Backlaslies. 
Trout Friy-Castinc, DISTANCE. 


There was little or no wind about 5 o’clock, 
when the final event was called, but before it 
was finished it was difficult to see the fly alight. 
The usual nine and ten-ounce heavy single hand 
fly-rods were used. The Newark club members 
did not take part, as they have been practicing 
for so short a time that few are equipped for 
fly-casting, although they are all very much in- 
terested in this branch of the sport. Perry D. 
Frazer won the first prize, a fly-rod. William 
J. Ehrich, second, won a reel, and John L. Kirk, 


third, a trout fly line. The scores, feet: 
Amateurs. 

Perry D. Frazer..... 4 DOM Ray BAM ie sss 0056% 84 
W. J. Ehsrich......... 8914 George La Branche. 83% 
Professionals. 

By BPD: kevcwssst son 97 eS ee 92 


Secretary-Treasurer Fred T. Mapes was as- 
sisted by Fred Squires, who acted as scorekeeper, 
and A. J. Neu as referee. 

On Nov. 5, in the afternoon, 
petition for the Anglers’ 
contested by members. <A 
event will also be held, 


the second com- 
Club trophy will be 

distance fly-casting 
open to members. 


New England Angling and Anglers. 


Boston, Oct. 19—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. W. J. Epting, of Philadelphia, writing me 
from Pierce Pond, Maine, where he has been 
stopping all summer, gives some interesting de- 
tails of the fishing. The entire season was very 
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wet and the lake was bank full most of the time. 
In September the gates at the dam were raised 
and the water drawn off to a very low point. 
On Sept. 28 Mr. Epting landed with the fly on 
a 5%4-ounce rod a 634 pound male trout 22 inches 
long with a girth of 17 inches. It was said to 
be the largest trout ever taken from Pierce on 
the fly, although larger ones have been taken 
trolling. The season’s catch of Dr. W. H. Bar- 
rett, of New York city, consisted of nine salmon 
ranging from 2% to 9 pounds and twelve trout 
from one to 3 10-16 pounds. The catch of Chas. 
W. and W. J. Epting was seven salmon from 
2% to 8% pounds, and fifteen trout, 114 to 6% 
pounds. The general record of the camp is very 
incomplete. What there is of it shows many 
large salmon, the heaviest 9% pounds, and many 
trout weighing from 3 to 6 pounds. More 
anglers have visited the camps than ever before 
and nearly every man has had a fair measure 
of luck. 

A Newfoundland salmon weighing 36 pounds 
when gaffed and now fresh from the hands of 
the taxidermist, will be displayed in a Wash- 
ington street window this week. The fish was 
hooked late in August in the Red Bank pool, 
Codroy River, by Dr. E. J. Thompson, of Lynn, 
Mass. It took the doctor three hours to land 
it and he frankly stated that had it not been for 
the assistance and encouragement given him by 
that old Boston salmon angler, F. J. Daggett— 
who happened to be on the spot—failure instead 
of success would have been his portion. Mr. 
Daggett not only gaffed the fish, but waded in 
up to his neck and drove the fish out when it 
sulked, in one instance pulling to the surface a 
large section of a sunken tree around which the 
salmon had wound itself. Such assistance was 
indeed timely and Dr. Thompson’s good fortune 
is recognized by no one better than himself. 

On Oct. 8 Mr. T. L. Smith, of Boston, and 
L. H. Wetherell, of Newtonville, returned from 
Newfoundland, where they have been since late 
in August. Both express themselves delighted 
with the trip and cannot say enough to do the 
country justice. On the Humber they caught 
salmon ranging from 12 to 20 pounds. Later on 
they went to the barrens for the September 
shooting and each got his full legal allowance 
of caribou. HACKLE. 
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An Unique Collection of Fishing Books. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In truth it is better to make history than to 
read it. And likewise it is better to catch fish 
than to get your thrills at second hand. 


and the fire for fishing that, like Hope, burns 
eternal in the human breast, clamors for food 
of some kind. Then it is that the angling library 
is drawn upon for entertainment. 

Many of us have excellent collections of con- 
temporaneous “Bibliotheca Piscatoria,” but few 
are acquainted with the number of rare and 
curious volumes extant bearing upon the sport. 

The collection of Mr. Harvey Rowland, Jr., 
deceased, recently sold at auction in Philadel- 
phia, embraced an extraordinary assemblage of 
angling literature, over 300 volumes in number. 
Prominent were thirty-two editions of Walton 
and Cotton’s “Compleat Angler.” The very 
scarce fifth edition, 1676, 12mo., full crushed 
levant, gilt back and sides, dentelle edges and 
copious illustrations, was a magnet for the many 
connoisseurs present. “The Angler’s Sure Guide, 
or Angling Improved and Methodically Digested,” 
1796, London, and the “Angler’s Vade Mecum,” 
1700, were also eagerly contested for in the sale. 

The earliest known volume on fishing in Latin. 
“Oppiani de Piscibus Libri,” 1517, bound in red 
morocco, went at a high figure. Brown’s “Ang- 
ling Sports in Nine Piscatory Eclogues,” Lon- 
don, 1773; “The Complete Fisher by a Brother 
of the Angle,” 1716; “The Whole Art of Fish- 
ing,” 1714; the rare “Complete Troller or Art 
of Trolling,” 1682; “The Rod and Line, or Prac- 
tical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure 
Taking of Trout, Grayling, etc.,” were all baits 
for the antiquarian. 

The first seven volumes of Forest AND STREAM, 
now rare; Sir Humphrey Davy’s famous “Sal- 
monia,” London, 1851; three fine editions of 
Dame Juliana Berner’s “Treatyse of Fyshynge,” 
and a splendid “Book of Saint Albans,” indeed, 
they made one’s mouth water and were sore 
temptations to reckless bidding. 

The catalogue of that sale makes rare reading 
and could profitably be inserted in full were it 
possible. Such an oportunity to pick up obscure 
angling volumes comes but seldom nowadays, 
unfortunately. F. L. Harprne. 


Onondaga Anglers’ Association. 


One hundred and three names were added to 
the membership list of the Anglers’ Associa- 
tion of Onondaga at the meeting held recently 
in Syracuse, N. Y. The organization now 
numbers about 1217 members. 

When President Honsinger rapped for order 
there were three or four hundred of the mem- 
bers present. It was one of the best meetings 
ever held by the Association. 

President Honsinger spoke on the work of 
the protectors during the last month, and in- 
cidentally remarked that “fish piracy is on the 
wane.” He outlined the association’s idea for 
a club house on the shores of Oneida Lake, 
and if the plans are carried out, the anglers 
will have a home that will eclipse anything of 
its kind in this part of Uncle Sam’s domain. 
Commissioner James S. Whipple was to have 
addressed the meeting, but he was taken sud- 
denly ill at Albany. In his place Abraham 
Knechtel, Forester, gave a lecture, his stere- 
vpticon pictures being illustrative of his sub- 
ject, “Making a Woodlot from Seed.” 

With three different gangs of protectors 
working in Oneida Lake, twenty nets were 
secured in one week. 

State Protectors 


Piersall and Willis are 
working at the lower end of the lake. Special 
Protector Nichols, of the Anglers’ Associa- 


tion, with Harry Smith and John and Nibbs 
Wise, is looking after territory around Shack- 
elton’s Point, while State Protectors Hawn 
and Contraman, aided by Special Protectors 
John Black, Cronk Rogers, James Dickenson 
and Shaw, have been employed around Brew- 
erton. The number of nets found is small for 
this time of the year, for twenty nets were 
often the result of one day’s dragging in the 
past, and goes to show what the Syracuse 
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Journal has contended for some time, that 
illegal fishing as a business on Oneida Lake 
has ceased to exist. There are nets in the 
lake, as there will be as long as there is a lake, 
but the fishermen will now rob the lake in a 
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‘ i way in fishing with twenty lines through 
ae 


A Famous California Trout Stream. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The best known stream and prob- 
ably the one that is fished more than any other 
among the innumerable trout streams of Cali- 
fornia, is the Paper Mill, the upper waters of 
which are not more than twenty miles distant 
from San Francisco. 

ie Paper Mill, through the Lagunitas, its 
main tributary, takes its rise on Mt. Tamalpais 
(elevation, 2,500 feet) and flows in a north- 
we-‘erly direction until it meets the San Geroni- 
mi At this place the stream, gathering ad- 
ditional strength, flows through a cafion wild 
an. picturesque, lined with magn-ficent laurel, 
oak. cottonwood, pine and stately redwood trees, 
fine ly flowing into Tomales Bay, twenty-five 
mis from its source, and not far distant from 
the place where the first Christian prayer on the 
Pac:fic coast is alleged to have been offered up 
by Sir Francis Drake. 

ihe nearness of this stream to the center of 
population, and its ease of access—an hour’s 
travel by rail—coupled with the fact of its being 
prolific with fish life, distinguishes this noted 
fishing water from hundreds of others in Cali- 
fornia, where the fishing may be said to be 
better, but not so easily reached by the many, 
for a day’s fishing. 

The Paper Mill has been fished by white men 
for forty years and more, and while the number 
of anglers is increasing yearly, yet it can be 
truthfully said that fishing tupon this magnificent 
stream is as good to-day as ever. An abundance 
of natural food supply found in its waters has 
caused its fame as a fine trout stream to survive 
these many years. 

The game fishes found in the stream are the 
steelhead and rainbow trout, quinnat salmon and 
striped bass. The fish indigenous to its waters 
is the steelhead trout, found also in all the 
Pacific coast streams from Juneau, Alaska, to 
Santa Barbara. 

The steelhead generally comes into the stream 
from the ocean soon after the first rains in 
winter; the adult fish running from three to 
twenty-five pounds in weight, and is regarded as 
the gamiest fish in the world. When first in 
from the sea, the fish is silvery in color, but 
soon takes on bright colors and is much spotted. 

The rainbow trout and salmon found in the 

stream are those that have been planted. There 
is much diversity of opinion among ichthyolo- 
gists as to the difference, if any, between the 
steelhead and rainbow. The question is still a 
moot one, and until the scientists have settled 
the matter among themselves, the anglers will 
have it no other way than that they are one 
and the same fish. 
_ In the lower stretches of the Paper Mill dur- 
ing certain parts of the year splendid fishing is 
to be had for the quinnat salmon and the 
striped bass. Specimens of these fish have been 
taken by anglers on a spoon while casting from 
the reel, weighing from ten to fifty pounds. 

The California Anglers’ Association has re- 
cently stocked the stream with fifty thousand 
rainbow and ten thousand steelhead trout—the 
plant being made of fish measuring from two to 
three inches in length. 

Geo. A. WENTWoRTH. 


Pike. 


York, Oct. 18—Editor Forest and 
Accompanying the article on “Adiron- 
dack Fishing” in your issue of Oct. 19, page 620, 
Is an excellent photograph of a “Lower Saranac 
Lake Pickerel,” so called. This will be easily 
recognized as the common pike of New York 
waters. The pickerel of the same region has 
chain-like reticulations on the sides, while the 
pike has oblong pale spots on a dark ground 
Without reticulations anywhere. 

TarLeton H. BEAN, State Fish Culturist. 


New 
Stream: 
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PLANTING 6,000 TROUT IN PAPER MILL 


CREEK. 


The Photograph Shows Many of the Fish. 


Varnishing Fishing Rods. 


THERE is nothing more discouraging and 
disheartening to the amateur fishing rod maker 
than a failure in varnishing a rod. And var- 
nishing is a delicate operation. He may finish 
the joints with the utmost care, and polish the 
wood until it glistens, wind it evenly and 
neatly, and then, when it is so near ready for 
actual use, have bad luck in varnishing, and 
feel like throwing the rod away, for apparently 
it is ruined, and there is nothing left to do but 
remove windings and guides, scrape it down 
and begin all over again. 

This, however, is a mistake, and the fault 
can be remedied if one is careful. Let us take 
a bethabara rod as an example. This wood is 
more or less oily. You may finish the joints 
with the greatest care, wetting them to raise 
the grain, then cutting the resulting rough- 
ness down, polishing with mild abrasives, then 
with fine bethabara shavings and finally with 
silk paper, until the wood glistens like brass; 
but in the winding the natural oil of your 
hands will coat the wood pretty evenly, and 
it may never occur to you that the rod is in 
bad shape to take varnish. 

Bethabara at best will not absorb much 
varnish; therefore it is essential that the var- 
nish shall dry rapidly and not “crawl” or 
gather in uneven patches, leaving other spots 
devoid of this protective coating. If you can 
varnish the rod on a warm day, turning it 
round now and then, so that it will dry evenly 
in the open air where there is no dust flying, 
it will please you, but if lack of time forces 
you to varnish it hurriedly, then hang it up 
against a wall or in a window,.it may dry on 
three sides, while on the fourth, nearest the 
wall, the varnish may remain tacky or even 
crawl. This is likely to happen if the tempera- 
ture is low and the rod is left in the shade. 
The sunlight is safest if not too warm; but 
the rod should be turned frequently, so that all 
sides will dry evenly. 

After the windings are finished and these 
are given two light coats of the best grain al- 
cohol shellac—to preserve the color of the 
silk—the exposed wood can be rubbed with a 
bit of soft. linen or a strip from an old silk 
handkerchief until most of the oil from your 
hands is removed. To do this, place one end 
of a joint in a corner of the room, and lean- 
ing against the other end lightly, with an end 


of the narrow strip of silk polish the rod be- 
tween windings just as a_ bootblack polishes 
your shee. Turn the joint often, amd reverse 
ends until you have gone all over it, after 
which do not touch the wood with your hands. 
Rub lightly, else the friction will damage tne 
windings. 

Varnishing I have described before, but it 
may be well to repeat that I have found that 
known in the trade as extra light coach var- 
nish the most lasting and least likely to crack. 
If it is used while the can stands in a pot of 
hot water it will flow evenly and dry rapidly 
with a beautiful gloss. Two coats will protect 
a rod for a long tithe. 

Possibly you may forget how old your var- 
nish is, or neglect to have the rod and the 
varnish warm, or the day selected may turn 
cold, with the result that the varnish may dry 
unevenly, remain tacky or even crawl in 
places. Old coach varnish can be improved 
by warming it and adding a little turpentine, 
then let it stand for an hour before being used. 
This, however, is not advisable, and it is better 
to buy fresh varnish, particularly as a half pint 
of it is cheap, and this quantity is sufficient for 
a large number of rods. Always apply varnish 
while warm, however. 

Should your varnish crawl or fail to dry 
after several days’ time, so that your work 
seems to have been wasted, take a narrow strip 
of canvas, which has a rough surface and will 
not shed much lint in rubbing, wet it slightly 
with crude petroleum, and holding one end of 
a joint of the rod against your chest, with the 
other end resting in the angle of floor and wall, 
work the strip between windings as described 
above, but never lengthwise of the joint. Very 
little pressure is needed, for your object will 
be to warm the varnish slightly through fric- 
tion, spread it evenly and bind it while remov- 
ing a little from the surface. Passing the palm 
of the hand over the joint occasionally will 
enable you to tell when the work is finished, 
which will be when the tacky surface gives 
way to one that is smooth and fairly hard. 
Any doubt will be dispelled when you rub the 
joint lengthwise very lightly with a bit of dry 
linen or silk. If this sticks in places, those 
spots must be polished. 

Now let the rod stand for a day, then pass 
the dry silk over it lightly, and if all parts are 
hard, polish very slightly with a dry silk strip. 
Your high gloss will be gone, but if another 
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coat of varnish is put on in a few days, this 
one should bring out all the beauty of the 
grain and the bright silk of the windings, and 
your rod, which seemed to be ruined, will be 
little the worse for this heroic and perhaps 
unworkmanlike treatment. We are not all ex- 
perts, however, and few of those who love to 
“tinker at rod building” have the right sort of 
workshops and tools; but a little “horse sense” 
has saved more valuable property than a fish- 
ing rod many a time. 

One of my favorite bethabara bait-casting 
rods was changed as to taper, in order to make 
it light enough to cast a quarter-ounce lure. I 
reduced both butt and tip in diameter, re- 
wound it, and varnished it at home. Intending 
to suspend it from a brad driven in the out- 
side casing of a window, I stood it in a corner 
while opening the window, and my wife pass- 
ing by without noticing the rod, her skirt 
touched the fresh varnish and upset the rod, 
which rolled over two or three times on a rug. 
I picked it up with difficulty. A fuzzier rod 
I have never seen. It had suddenly grown 
whiskers of every hue. Apparently it was 
ruined as to appearances, but I let it dry just 
as it was, then polished it as best I could, and 
to-day it shows few effects of the accident. 

Perry D. Frazer. 


Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


TuHE following circular has been sent out to 
the affiliated clubs by the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association: 

You are aware that the time is near when the 
clubs ought to be prepared to present to the in- 
coming Legislature such changes in the present 
laws as they may desire. 

We believe provision should be made for the 
liberal stocking of the trout streams with finger- 
ling or yearling trout. The destruction of fish 
by the severe drouth of the past summer makes 
this especially important. Two ways suggest 
themselves for accomplishing this result: 

First: By urging our Congressmen to secure 


an appropriation for the establishment of a trout 
hatchery in Massachusetts by the Federal Gov- 


ernment, such as several of the New England 
States have had for a number of years. 

Second: By securing an appropriation from 
the Legislature for the establishment of a hatch- 
ery in some place in the State where there is an 
abundance of water of such a temperature as to 
render it possible to carry the fry through the 
summer and rear them to the fingerling or year- 
ling stage on a large scale. 

Why should not the Government provide for 
the restocking of the trout streams of Massachu- 
setts as well as those of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire or Maine? It has not done so because it 
has never been urged to do it. The first step is 
to secure an appropriation from Congress. By 
individual effort combined with club action every 
Congressman in Massachusetts. may be aroused 
to take decided action in view of the wholesale 
destruction of our fish by the unprecedented 
drouth of last summer, and the imperative de- 
mand for fingerling or yearling trout which the 
State is unable to supply. : 

In reference to the establishment of another 
hatchery by the State, objectors may urge that 
much money has been expended in providing and 
maintaining the four we now have, at Winchester, 
Adams, Hadley and Sutton. 

There may be ground for the views of an emi- 
nent authority who writes in one of the sports- 
men’s magazines that it may be “doubtful if the 
outcome has proved commensurate with the ex- 
penditure of labor and money which has been in- 
curred.” No doubt in some instances the choice 
of location has been unfortunate and there may 
have been other errors, but be that as it may, the 
sportsmen and the public at large should demand 
that the fishing in our streams be kept up regard- 
less of past mistakes and partial failures. Every 
intelligent angler knows that under favorable 
circumstances and with proper management, trout 
may be raised as easily as chickens. 

There is one private hatchery in the State 
which can raise a million fingerlings yearly. 

In the present advanced stage of the science 
of fishculture mistakes may be and should be 
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avoided. The universal demand is for trout of 
some size—not fry. : 
The other subject which we would suggest is 
that of securing the enactment of a law which 
shall require resident hunters to take out a 
license. : 
We recommend that these subjects be dis- 
cussed at an early meeting of your club, and that 
your secretary report the general sentiment of 
the members upon them, and any action they may 
take. . Henry H. Krimsatt, Sec’y. 
Wiii1aM Brewster, Pres. 


ee eee 
THE TOP AIL. 

“Wei, Commodore,” said the Captain, as he 
joined the circle around the camp-fire, “T’'m 
told you lost a big fish this morning.” 

“I surely did,” I replied, as I hitched my 
camp stool a little more into the circle around 
the cheerful blaze. “I came within an ace of 
making the record catch for this camp, up to 
date.” 

“It’s always the big fish that gets away,” said 
Billy, as he threw another billet of driftwood on 
the fire, sending a shower of sparks whirling 
and dancing up into the night overhead. ; 

“Well, there’s more truth than you'd think 
in that old saw,” I replied. “It takes a whole 
lot more skill, coolness and patience, along 
with a liberal sprinkling of luck, to land a big 
fish than a little one, unless you’re using tackle 
that’s hog-tight, horse-high and bull-strong; 
and that’s just what I wasn’t doing. I lost that 
fish by getting one strike too many.” 

“TI can’t imagine myself getting one strike too 
many, when I’m out for strikes,” put in the 
Captain. ; 

“No more can I, usually,” I replied. “But I 
certainly got one strike too many this morning, 
and lost the biggest fish of the trip in conse- 
quence. I had walked several miles up the 
river, and reached a section that had not been 
fished over. The river, as you know, is a small 
stream, the water low and very clear, and the 
bass we have been catching are not particularly 
large, running from half a pound to not much 
over a pound; consequently I was using tackle 
that was quite delicate for bass fishing. My 
rod and line were ali right, but I was using a 
light single gut six-foot leader, with two No. 6 
trout flies, with light single snoods instead of 
the regulation double-snood bass flies. More- 
over, my flies were several years old, and none 
too trustworthy, and I had lost one or two 
fish from the rotten snoods giving way just 
at the head of the hook. Consequently I had 
none too much confidence in my tackle, and was 
obliged to be cautious in landing my fish, even 
the smaller ones requiring to be taken out with 
care. 

“The bass were plentiful, and struck freely, 
and although they were not large, they were a 
little the fiercest and gamiest I have ever seen, 
and I had rare sport. I stayed nearly an hour 
at one pool, not 200 yards long, and took fifteen 
fish out of it, besides missing several strikes. 
I never had finer sport. There was an over- 
hanging bush at the edge of a steep bank, 
which cast a little. cool-looking patch of shade 
over a particularly inviting piece of rather deep 
water close under the bank and I felt sure that 
if there wasn’t a big fish there, that there cer- 
tainly ought to be; so I scnt in a nice, suc- 
cessful cast at long range. I saw the bass as 
he sailed in a dignified manner out from under 
the bank, and took my lower fly, and he looked 
to my astonished eyes at least a yard long. He 
struck that fly a regular sledge-hammer blow, 
and shot off down the river. I saw that I was 
in for the fight of my life, if I succeeded in 
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landing him, and I went cold all over, as | 
thought of my untrustworthy tackle. 

“When he started for the Potomac, I made 
no attempt to hold him, but let him take the 
line right off the reel, checking it as much as 


I began to recover as soon as I could, and soo: 
had him well in hand, constantly keeping all the 
strain I dared put on him; my only chance, of 
course, being to wear him out before attempt- 
ing to land him. He broke water frequently, 
jumping his length straight up as he attempted 
to shake the hook out of his jaws; and I do 
not exaggerate when I say that I could have 
stuck my fist into his wide-open mouth. Also 
I could see him clearly, all the time, in his 
rushes through the water, and he was a big 
one, and no mistake, probably going some four 
or five pounds. 

“After about fifteen minutes play he began 
to show signs of exhaustion, and I worked 
him out into shallow water, with a view to 
realizing on my investment. He had slackened 
up somewhat in his rushes, and I had worked 
him into shallow water, and in a few minutes 
more I would have had him safely landed, wlien 
just at this critical juncture a fish of about a 
pound and a half shot in out of the deep water 
and took my dropper. He made a great com- 
motion in the shallow water, as well as a sudden 
and violent strain on my rod, relieving the big 
fish on the tail fly of all strain, thus giving him 
plenty of slack. The hook dropped out of his 
mouth, and before you could snap your fingers, 
he was gone! And that’s how I lost him.” 

“That was tough luck!” chorused several 
voices. 

“It was indeed,” I replied. “It is by no 
means unusual to catch doubles in fly-fishing; 
but they are usually both struck at once, or 
nearly so; and both being equally fresh, they 
fight about equally, and generally divide the 
Strain, and usually both are landed. But in 
this instance the big fish had about quit fight- 
ing, and was being towed sullenly and heavily 
in, and when the fresh and fairly heavy fish re- 
lieved the tired fish of all strain, and, by this 
time the cartilage of his mouth having become 


worn into a considerable hole, the hook fell 
out.” 


“What 
George. 
“Well, there was nothing to do,” I replied. 
“I yanked the newcomer ashore with scant cere- 
money, being too disgusted to care whether the 
tackle brought him in or not. I felt like throw- 
ing that fish down on the gravel and kicking 
him back into the river, where I certainly 

wished he had stayed.” 
. 2 & 


Not long ago I related a story about a mouse 
that made a nest from paper on which verses, 
bear stories, etc., had been written, and another 
one somewhat like it comes from the letters of 
the late R. S. Hole, Dean of Rochester. Here 
it is: 7 

“When the Church Conference was held at 
Newcastle, Hole told a story of a young curate 
who was preaching in a strange church from 
which the rector was away. He preached a very 
short sermon, and in the vestry afterward the 
church warden remarked upon its shortness, and 
the curate told him that a pup at his lodgings 
got into his room and ate half his sermon, where- 
upon the church warden said: ‘I should be much 


obliged if you could get our rector one of the 
breed.’” 


I dared by letting it slip through my asc 


did you do, Commodore?” asked 


* * * 


Mr. Marston gives still another classic to the 
angling world in the following yarn: 

“When fishing with Mr. W. F. Booth recently, 
he told me an amusing anecdote, for the truth 
of which he can vouch. An angler was return- 
ing in the train after a day’s fishing, when a 
chatty, cheerful country woman asked him what 
sport he had had. The angler modestly admitted 
having caught some roach and perch and a few 
eels. A minister of the Stiggins type, who was 
sitting opposite, said, unctuously, ‘It would be 
better for you, sir, if you fished for souls.’ ‘Yes, 
said the country woman, ‘that’s what I allus says. 
I can’t abide they fresh water fish.’ ” 

Grizzty KIN. 
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Cup Races. 


Aut ideas of a cup race in 1908 with Sir 
Thomas Lipton and his Shamrock IV., to be, are 
now given up. The New York Y. C. has re- 
fused to consider a race between boats of 7oft. 
in length or under any other rules or conditions 
other than those of the previous races. 

And Sir Thomas, realizing the uselessness of 
om boats after going to great expense to build 
them, to say nothing of the risk of crossing the 
At! ae even in tow of a steam yacht, as the 
New York Y. C. allowed him to do before, has 
withdrawn his challenge and will build a smaller 
yacht for racing in English waters. 

Sweden has now come forward as a possible 
challenger and is only holding back its formal 
notice of challenge long enough to ste if the 
New York Y. C. will accept a proposition to race 
70-footers instead of 90-footers. 

What comes of this rumored challenge will be 
watched with interest by yachtsmen all over the 
country. Ifa race does result from it, it will be 
the first break in the long list of English or 
Scotch challenges that have been made for the 
cup. What kind of a yacht Sweden could put 
up for such a race is unknown, but there is little 
doubt of their finding plenty of good sailors of 
that nation to man _ her. 

The New York Y. C. has replied to the 
Swedish yachtsmen quoting practically the same 
terms that were decided at the meeting to con- 
sider Sir Thomas’ challenge. 

The fourth provision of the resolution passed 
that eventful night set forth in such language 
there can be no mistake regarding it.. This pro- 
vision, 

“That the importance of the event makes 
it desirable that the contesting vessels should 
be substantially of the greatest power and size 
permitted by the limitations of the deed of gift. 
Such vessels also furnish the most complete test 
of skill in designing, constructing, managing and 
handling.” 

This provision, in the minds of the local yachts- 
men, would seem to seal the fate of any chal- 
lenge for the cup calling for a boat less than 
goft. “But that is the New York Y. C.’s decis- 
ion,” it was said, “and it is impossible to go be- 
hind the verdict.” 
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The announcement, too, of the Swedish club 
members that any rules or regulations would 
suit them under which to build and race was 
commented upon as being the right sort of spirit 
that would in the end gain many friends for the 
foreign organization. They admired expressions 
of that sort, yet it was not believed that there 
would be any chance for the 70-footer. 

Mr. George A. Cormack, secretary of the New 
York Y. C., in referring to the inquiry made by 
the Swedish club as to the New York Y. C. 
accepting a challenge for the cup in 1909, said 
that he had sent the club at once all the infor- 
mation that he could, and in his letter to Admiral 
Hagg had inclosed the resolution adopted by the 
New York Y. C. at the late special Lipton chal- 
lengt meeting. He could do no more. The re- 
mainder was a club matter. When the Royal 
Swedish Y. C. sends its next communication it 
will receive prompt attention and consideration 
from the New York Y. C. 


Brooklyn Club May Offer a Trophy. 


Sir THoMAs Lipton will have a chance to com- 
pete in American waters for a big yachting 
trophy next year if the plans’ of the Brooklyn 
Y. C. go through, and the Irish Baronet will not 
have to bring over a freak racing machine either. 

The Brooklyn club, which has taken a great 
interest in long distance races, the last being 
that to Bermuda, is trying to promote a race for 
an international cup in which all foreign clubs 
will be invited to compete, the conditions being 
along the lines suggested by Sir Thomas in the 
challenge which he sent through the Royal Ulster 
Club to the New York Y. C., but which was 
turned down by them. 

As a starter the club has authorized Commo- 
dore Towen to appoint a committee to consider 
the proposition as outlined above, and it will re- 
port at the annual meeting to be held in Decem- 
ber. Just how enthusiastic some of the mem- 
bers feel in the matter may be gained from the 
fact that several wealthy men have already volun- 
teered to build a boat to defend the trophy. 
Corinthians among the Long Island clubs have 
a very warm spot in their hearts for Sir Thomas 


ALDRED OFF MARBLEHEAD, 


who has always been a generous patron of the 
sport in giving many cups provided as trophies 
for races of the various classes. 

The challenge of Sir Thomas for the America’s 
cup, it will be remembered, was for a race of 
“wholesome type” of boats in the 68ft. class, of 
which type Effort, built by Henry J. Gielow for 
Frank M. Smith and winner of the King Ed- 
ward cup last year in its first competition, is re- 
garded as a worthy example. Having made the 
fastest time ever made over the King’s cup 
course off Newport where many cup defenders 
have raced, the fact remains that Sir Thomas 
would have no fear in crossing the Atlantic in 
the former, while the encouragement to build 
in this class by yachtsmen who want a comfort- 
able cruiser with speed and seaworthy qualities 
would be a help to yachting generally. 

The Brooklyn Y. C., which is the leading or- 
ganization on Long Island, is made up of many 
wealthy men and would be well able to take care 
of an international race of this kind. Further 
assistance, were it required, would be given by 
the other ‘clubs of Long Island. The convenience 
to the outside course required for the cup event 
and the commodious shore quarters on Graves- 
end Bay make this club an ideal one for con- 
ducting an international race in which Sweden 
and other countries would probably be repre- 
sented. 

It is the intention of the club to take its place 
among the leading yacht clubs of the world in 
international racing. It has just had its most 
successful season and has been in existence fifty 
years. It has a very prominent membership and 
a large fleet of boats, and intends to spend thou- 
sands-of dollars in making improvements to the 
grounds and buildings at Bensonhurst. 


Aldred. 


ALDRED is one of the motor boats that made 
the run from New Rochelle to’ Marblehead this 
summer. Our illustration shows her anchored 
off the water front of the latter place, drying out 
and getting things ship shape. 

She was designed by Messrs. Cary Smith & 
Ferris and behaved nicely on the sea trip. 
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ee EY YY Sonder Boats. 
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WE are indebted to The Yacht, a German pub- 
lication, for the lines of the various sonder boats 
shown herewith. They are of the vintage of 
1906, but very interesting to those who stud 
boats and their forms, as one can compare th 
impression he has formed of their shape by see- 
ing photographs of them or by seeing the actual 
boats themselves sailing, with their shape drawn 
out to scale on flat paper. Each design has 
chosen a different shape, and the various charac- 
teristics, such as diagonals, are to the critics like 
the handwriting of the different designers. 


Official Measurer Needed. 


THE wrangle now going on over the King’s 
cup race at Jamestown is another strong argu- 
ment in favor of having one official yacht meas- 
urer whose ability shall be unquestionable and 
MARBLEHEAD, DESIGNED BY B. B, CROWNINSHIELD. whose word shall be law. . 

As it is now every club has its own measurer 
more or less capable of doing the measuring, 
but seldom able to get away from his business 
in time to measure a yacht before she has raced 
half the season. Then when a question arises 
there is a wrangle. 

Manhasset it seems was over the class from 
the day she was launched. What a lot of hard 
feeling it would have avoided if a paid measurer 
had been on hand and put the tape on her as 
soon as she was ready to race. 

Now, after sailing many races, her fame re- 
ceives a bad coat of tarnish because she is found 
to exceed the limits which would entitle her to 
race in the classes she did. 

What is the use of having those classes if a 
boats.are going to exceed them and race against 
those who comply with the rule and are fairly in 
it. Capsicum wins this cup now by Manhasset’s Y 
disqualification if she can measure in the class, ) 
which her owner says she most certainly can. 
The measurer has yet to prove this. 
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oe New Rochelle Boats Lose. 
<e f= THE one-design class of the Port Washington 
. . a Club, after defeating the Manhasset Bay bug 


class and the dory class of the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C. in a series of races, accepted a challenge 
from the one-design class of the New Rochelle 
Y. C. and sailed two races on the Sound. Both 
of these proved conclusively that the Port Wash- 
ington Club has the faster boats. 

The course was from the northeast buoy off 
Execution to the black and red buoy off Premium 
Point, Echo Bay, thence to the black buoy off 
Delancy Point; Mamaroneck Harbor, and thence 
to the starting point. The second race was over 
the same course reversed. Four boats of the 
: Port Washington Club and the same number of 
Mindy ss the New Rochelle Club were entered. 

gaye In the first race Zip, of the Port Washington 
Club, finished first, while Trix, Viva and Cow- 
baby, of the same class, finished second, third 
and fourth, respectively. In the second race the 
New Rochelle boats were allowed to carry their 
spinnakers, which gave them 290 square feet of 
canvas to 244 square feet carried by their com- 
petitors. Even with this extra sail the best 
the New Rochelle boats could do was to get 
fourth place in this race. Trix was first, Zip 
second, Viva third and Cowbaby fifth. 

The Port Washington boats in the two races 
scored 41 points, and the New Rochelle craft 16 
points. There may be a third race. 

The New Rochelle boats are not the old class 
designed by L. D. Huntington, Jr., but the new 
boats built last year for designs of Mr. R. M. 
Haddock. They are heavy displacement, small- 
rigged, day-sailing boats. 


AUK, DESIGNED BY MR, BOARDMAN. 































THE new steam yacht which Messrs. G. L. 
Watson & Co, have designed for Mr. Joseph 
w . ain sa aa iis Pulitzer, of New York, and which is being built 
ne S.A. 2 it. _ 
Phas. H. Foner ee OT BS wae ee ro yard of Messrs. Ramage & Ferguson, 
Be is i entenannenesouneeeel 35.55 19.8 8.68 5.00 ... 31.58 4485 eith, is now practically plated up. The vessel 
Soxackavasitien . 19.25 ¥ 5.50 oa 31.93 4220 will be named Romola. 
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ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney.) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “Designer,’’ Boston. 


URGESS @ PACKARD 


Naval Architects and Engineers 


131 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. 4870 Main. Cable, ““Burgess,’’ Boston. 








































































MARBLEHEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


YACHT BUILDING, STORAGE AND REPAIRS. 


10-ton Steam Shearlegs, Large Storage Capacity. Ship 
Chandlery and Machine Shops. 


Largest Railway in Marblehead (21 feet of water) 














“Little Haste.”—Champion 21-footer. 
“Outlook.”—Winner of Quincy Cup. 
*Pellegrina.’”’—40-rater. s 
: Meseaeans aga 60 Rating Automobile Boat afloat, 
3‘ miles. 
*Pineland.””—103-foot Gasolene Passenger Boat, 19 miles. 
“Elizabeth Silsbee.””—135-ft. Auxiliary Fishing Schooner. 
Fastest and most powerful on the Atlantic Coast. 
Boston Hospital Ship.—Steel, 600 tons. 
“Gleaner.”—Auxiliary Wrecking Schooner of Chatham. 
“Corinthian.”’—Champion of the Pacific Coast, 1905-06. 
“Cricket.”—40-footer. Champion of Gulf Coast. 
“Orestes.”°—Winner of Lipton Cup for 1906 and Champion 
22-rater. 




















HOLLIS BURGESS, 


Yacht Broker. General Marine Agent. Insurance of all 

kinds. Agent for the purchase and sale of Gasoline Engines. 

Mair. Office, 10 Tremont St. Tel. 1905-1 Main. 

Branch Office, 131 State St. Tel. 4870 Main. BOSTON, Mass, 
C. SHrRMAN Hoyt. Montcomery H. Crark. 


HOYT @ CLARK, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
YACHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work a Specialty. 
17 Battery Place, New York. 
COX @ STEVENS, 
Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects, 


15 William Street, New York. 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad. 


Marine Models 


OF ALL KINDS 


















































THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO 
91 Maiden Lane, New York 















SMachts For Sale. 






YACHT FOR SALE. 


Is especially suited for Southern cruising, 88ft. over all, 
22ft, beam, 42in. draft, ketch-rigged; 25 H.-P. Standard 
éngines, twin screws; speed, under power, 10 miles; is 
new, very strong, staunch and seaworthy, and a good 
sailer under canvas. No expense’ was spared in outfit, 
construction or finish. A fine, commodious craft for 
long hunting trips and fishing cruises. Call on CAP’b. 
ISAAC A. BENNETT, Marine Yacht Basin, Ulmer 


, Brooklyn; or address “Huntress,” Lock Box 76, 
Buffalo, N. ¥v 18 













Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. By Francis 
K. Grain.. 132 pages. Price, $1.26. 


Here is a pocket manual indispensable to every man 
who uses a motor-boat. It deals in simple, untechnical 
shion with the running of the marine gas engine, and 
with the difficulties that the marine gas engineer is likely 
to meet with. These engines are described, some pages 
are devoted to launches in general, with practical advice 
to. che man who contemplates purchasing a power boat. 
the main feature of the book, however, is a clear descrip- 
tion of the difficulties met with in running a gas engine, 
their causes and how to remedy them. In this discussion 
l technicalities are avoided, and the author has boiled 
own a vast amount of practical knowledge into small 
space and into every-day language. The amateur power 
t man needs this book, for it will save him much time 
and trouble, and prebably not a little money. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Naval Volunteer Cruising Club, 


Brighton, England. 


Tus club was formed out of the ashes of the 
disbanded Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
(Brighton Company), London Corps, in April, 
1892. 

The premises of the club once formed the 
Battery for a four and one-half ton gun (old 
muzzleloading and only good for ballast now) 
with an armory and boat arch and club room 
for the social members of the old corps. These 





BOAT HOUSE. 


premises are situate on the Under esplanade, mid- 
way between the two rivers, and the rooms and 
archways run underneath the celebrated King’s 
Road. 

As probably some of your readers are aware, 
Brighton, although mentioned in the Domesday 
book as Brighthelm’s Town, after Bishop Bright- 
helm, a once famous bishop of the old Saxon 
days, is practically a young town. In 1750 the 
town itself was a poor fishing village situate on 
the upper and lower cliff, now the beach, but 
owing to fierce storms in 1770 the lower part 
of the village was completely destroyed, since 
which time no houses were again erected at the 
lower cliff. 

Brighthelmstone (as Brighton was called until 
1830) remained in obscurity until 1780, when a 
certain Dr. Richard Russell came to the town 


BOAT’S CREW. 


to live and recommended sea bathing as bene- 
ficial to health. The doctor who moved in in- 
fluential circles recommended it to the then Prince 
of Wales, afterward King George IV., and the 
nore was inundated with the best society people 
and soon became a very fashionable watering 
place. the wing artterward built the Royal 
Pavilion as his marine palace. Brighton has con- 
tinued to prosper and is now a city of 160,000 
people and extends five miles along the Sussex 
coast in the center of a .wide bay with Beachy 
Head on the east and Selsey Bill on the west. 
So much for ancient history. Now to go back 
to the Naval Volunteer Cruising Club. When 
in 1892 the conservative parliament in power 
very unwisely disbanded the naval volunteers, the 
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WILLIAM GARDNER, 


Naval Architect, Engineer. and 
Yacht Broker. 


No. 1 Broadway, (Telephone 2160 Rector), New Vork. 


SWASEY, RAYMOND @ PAGE 


—OF BOSTON 
DESIGNERS OF — 


MOTOR AND STEAM YACHTS 


PIGEON—FRASER 
HOLLOW SPARS 


Use the Best. Long Experience, Wonderful 
Success, proves Our Spars to be such. 


116 Condor Street, East Boston. 











MANHASSET 


Shipbuilding & Repair Co. 
PORT WASHINGTON, L. I. 
NEW YORK 


Yacht Supplies Marine Railways 





Naval 
Architect 
BOSTON 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and ironwork exposed 
to excessive changes in weather and temperature. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 45 Broadway, New York 


| B. B. CROWNINSHIEL 














When writing say you saw the adv. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 





Houseboats and Houseboating 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT. 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for 
its purpose three objects: 


First—To make known the opportunities American waters 
afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 


Second—To properly present the development 
houseboating has attained in this country. 

Third—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of 
houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
may become interested in the pastime. 


The book contains forty specially prepared articles by 
owners and designers of well-known houseboats, and is 
beautifully illustrated with nearly 200 line and half-tone 
reproductions of plans and exteriors and interiors. A 


most interesting chapter is devoted to houseboating in 
England. 


The book has been carefully prepared by Mr. Albert 
Bradlee Hunt. 


The work is printed on extra heav aper, and is 
bound in olive green buckram. The exten $3.00 net. 
Postage 34 cents. 


which 
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Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 
folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. Price, post- 
paid, 1.50. 

_ The author is a builder and designer of national reputa- 
tion. All the instruction given is definite and com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the use 
and care of gas engines should be most carefully perused 
by —- individual who operates one. The book is well 
worth the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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VIM, DESIGNED BY WM. GARDINER. 











NEW ORLEANS, DESIGNED BY SMALL BROS. 


Brighton Corps held a meeting and refused to 
die, but decided to form a Sailing and Boating 
Club to be known as The Naval Volunteer 
Cruising Club, Brighton. After the big guns, 
rifles, cutlasses and whalers were returned to 
the Admiralty the space thus found was utilized 
for the berthing of members’ boats and gear. 
Lieut. A. H. Fry, late R. N. A. U., was elected 
commodore and paymaster; A. Gunn, Honorary 
Treasurer, and Mr. A. E. Bramwell, Secretary, 
who, leaving Brighton in 1896, was succeeded by 
his brother Mr. F. G. S. Bramwell, all members 
of the old corps, and at the present time still 
continue in office. 

In 1898 Mr. James S. Smith, a very prominent 
and popular sailing man, was elected vice-com- 
modore, a duty which he has fulfilled and con- 
tinues to fill with the greatest zeal and enthu- 
siasm. With a nucleus of about seventy-five 
members and two boats and a yacht’s gig the 
club commenced. Very shortly this club out- 
stripped all the older yachting clubs on the 
Sussex.coast and has not only become an insti- 
tution to the city, but has made a great name 
for itself in the south of England, and at the 
present time boasts of eight boats (five rowing 
and three sailing) for the use of members, and 
a fleet of seventy or eighty including tonners 
and motor launches, owned by individual mem- 
bers. The general build of the club boat is from 
twelve to twenty-five feet and of a clincher built 
pattern beach boat which is the best suited to 
this coast. The coast at Brighton faces south- 
west, and as the prevailing winds come from 
that direction a sea is very soon knocked up 
which unfortunately very often causes a post- 
ponement of a race. 

Only two years ago a catastrophe occurred 
which emphasizes the truth of this. A gunboat 
(one of the destroyer class) came into the bay 
and anchored about one and one-half miles off 
the town..,,.The day was fine with a nice sea 
breeze and nine of the crew came ashore in a 
whaler. The breeze freshened during the hour 
they were ashore, and although warned by the 
Brighton fishermen that the sea had become 
lumpy, and they. would have to exercise careful- 
ness in getting back to their ships, they refused 
to believe it, and when only one and one-half 
miles off, the boat capsized and seven were 
drowned: 

Besides taking part in, the club members for- 
merly filled the majority of official positions at 
the old Brighton town regattas, but in 1899 the 
then mayor, whose duty it was to call a special 
town meeting for the purpose of making the 


necessary arrangements for the holding of the 
regatta, out of sheer apathy on his part, declined 
to call a meeting after repeated requests from 
members of the club to do so. 

As the club viewed such proceedings as a slur 
on the town with its name “Queen of the Water- 
ing Places of the World,” early next year (1900) 
a meeting was held whereat the members unani- 
mously agreed to run a regatta in the club’s 
name irrespective of what the town and its 
noble officials intended to do in the future. This 
regatta was held and turned out a huge success 
and has since become an annual event. The 
town regatta on the other hand has become a 
thing of the past. Mr. Harry Mann (himself a 
splendid yachtsman) is the regatta honorary 
secretary, and has worked very hard for the 
success to which it has attained. 

One of the principal sailing events is the race 
for the (London) Daily Telegraph cup which 
is open to all Sussex boats. So far a club mem- 
ber has been the winner on each occasion, Mr. 
Mann himself the first year. 

During the summer members of the club may 
be met with at great distances around the coast 
on cruises (hence the name), and up the Thames 
or even on the French coast; at other times 
parties of the club in whalers organize parties 
of eight or nine, go for a rowing cruise up the 
numerous picturesque rivers abounding around 
the Sussex coast, one favorite spot being the 
River Arun, which passes Arundel Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Norfolk. 

During the winter months at intervals the club 
holds a dinner, cigarette concerts, smoking con- 
certs and a dance. The latter went generally, 
taking place at the historic Royal Pavilion which 
was purchased by the town in 1859 from Her 
Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, as for some 
reason she did not approve of Brighton as a 
royal residence. In all probability it was due to 
the growth of the town, and there was no pri- 
vacy, as there was at Osborne at the Isle of 
Wight and Balmoral, Scotland, at which places 
= afterward resided when not staying in Lon- 

on. 

The 21st day of October is a big night at 
the club for the members, on which occasion 
stirring speeches are made in memory of the 
great Nelson who fell on that day at the battle 
of Trafalgar in 1806. No. aspersions are ever 
passed on our neighbors (the French who were 
our foes on that day); on the other hand they 
are referred to as our then brave foes. The club 


members number 240 and it is one of the largest 
on the south coast. 
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By the way, it is interesting to note that the 
Admiralty (now fully recognizing the error they 
made in 1892 and fully realizing the Volunteer 
forces) has lately resuscitated the Naval Volun- 
teers. A corps has been started at Brighton and 
in two months the new company got above i 
strength in numbers. Several of the membe 
have joined and it is progressing in fine style, 
When Admiral Brand came down to Brighton 
to inaugurate the movement in the town he laid 
special stress on the praiseworthy manner in 
which naval volunteers were employed by the 
American Government in the late war with 
Spain, and he hoped the Brighton Company 
would follow with the same success if it came 
to the push. F. G. S. BRAMWELL. 


Newfoundland Notes. 


THE beautiful yacht North Star, belonging to 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, arrived in 
St. John’s recently from New York via New- 
port. She is bound to Grennock to take bunker 
coal, after which she will be fitted for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean. Her captain is F. C. Simp- 
son, and after coaling he will take the Vander- 
bilt party on board at a port in the south of 
Spain. The vessel contains the acme of luxurious 
appointments, and is well styled a floating palace, 
There is a drawing room, dining room, private 
reception room, offices and eight staterooms, all 
furnished in a most luxurious manner, principally 
in white enamel and gold with panels covered 
with embroidered satin, each room having a dif- 
ferent color. The furniture is of the Louis XIV. 
style, richly upholstered in satin and plush. The 
yacht is 950 tons gross, 328 tons net, 2,000 horse- 
power, and can steam 14 knots. She carries forty- 
five men. One hundred tons of coal have been 
taken on board. 

Several other American yachts visited the coast 
this season, among others the Gloucester yacht 
John R. Bradley called at Battle Harbor on the 
16th, bound to Greenland. She received some 
supplies there and the next day continued her 
voyage. There is a party of pleasurists on board 
and the intention is to cruise the northern regions. 


Universal Yachting Rules. 


THE delegates to the international yachting 
conference met recently in the rooms of the 
French Y. C., at Paris, to complete the work 
of last year, when a uniform system of measure- 
ment was adopted by the establishment of a set 
of racing rules to which the countries repre- 
sented—Great Britain, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway and Spain—adhere. 

The rules were prepared under four heads; 





LAUNCHING THE BOAT. 


namely, management, sailing, protests and _meas- 
urements, Good progress was made, the British 
rules on the subjects mentioned prevailing on 
all essential points. The luffing rules followed 
in the United States and Great Britain gave rise 
to the principal controversy, but were eventually 
adopted. The conference is arranging a consti- 
tution for the European Yacht Racing Union. 


THE ForEST AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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representing the autumn’s honors in and near Greater New York, was 


won by J. K. Hendrickson, scoring 87 in a severe wind storm. G. V. 


Kowenhoven took the Amateur Average with 165 ex 185. Both honors were 


WON WITH 


U. M. C. NITRO CLUBS 


“The Shells which won the Grand American” 


The other leading tournament designated as the “Championship of the 


Metropolitan Clubs, 


” was held last April at Montclair. 


Jack Martin and 


U. M. C. Arrow shells took the Metropolitan, and Wm. Heer the profes- 


sional honors against 100 shooters. 


Nitro Clubs are Game Gefters. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, 


Trapshovting. 


Fixtures. 
5.—Englewood, N. J.—Pleasure Gun Club shoot. 


It, Sec’y. 
ees Y City. ~ Missouri and Kansas League 


—Kansas th shoot. 
00 
vl Trapshooters’ sixth s' . B. S Russell, 


98-29.—Forney, Tex., G 


ow, 


Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 

The O. C. S. A. Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., an- 
nounces an all-day shoot, to be held on Thanksgiving 
Day. Competition will begin at 9:30. The Secretary 
is Mr. A, J. Lowery. 


26 has been fixed upon as the date of an all-day 
shoot, to be held by the North Caldwell, N. J., Gun 
Club. The start will be at 2 o’clock. Mr. Wm. Kuss- 
maui is the Secretary. 


Oct. 


The Smith Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., defeated the 
Freehold Gun Club, on the grounds of the latter, Oct. 19, 
in a six-man team contest, by a score of 261 to 265. 
A. Lindley, of the Smiths, was high man with a total of 
48 out of 50. Kennedy and Muldoon, of Freehold, tied 
on 44, 


The Montclair, N. J., Gun Club team visited Prince- 
ton, to shoot a team match with the University shooters. 
The Princeton defenders were not in good form, due, it 
was stated, owing to lack of practice and latent skill. 
The result was as follows: Montclair, 324; Princeton, 271. 
Moffett was high man of the Montclair team with a score 
of 44. Wight, of Princeton, was high with 40. 


313 Broadway, 


The trapshooting season of the Boston, Mass., Athletic 
Association opened on last Saturday, at Riverside. Dr. 
E. F. Gleason set a hot pace by scoring 97 out of 100. 
Other contestants and their scores in this event follow: 
Dr. Gleason 97, C. H. Powell 90, T. C. Adams 87, F. H. 
Owen 83, Dr. Ellis 83, C. M. Howell 82, Fred Whitney 
80, W. Holbrook 78, R. L. Warner 70, Clarence Tucker 
64, R. Nichols 62. Commencing Nov. 9, the weekly 
handicap cup shoots will be held at Riverside. 


The programme cf the Jamestown Exposition tourna- 
ment, to be held Oct. 24-26, provides ten 20-target events 
each day, with entrance money as follows: First day, 
$1.40; second, 924.0; third, $1.90. The shoot will be held 
on the water front. Shooting will commence at 9 A. M. 
Class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Ship shells, 
prepaid, to Manager W. N. White, Jamestown Ex- 
position Grounds, Va. It is suggested that the shipper 
advise the manager as to shipment, route, etc. A team 
of experts, Messrs. W. R. Crosby, Fred Gilbert, L. R. 
Barkley, J. R. Taylor and J. M. Hawkins will give ex- 
hibitions each day. Special rates to shooters have been 
arranged with several hotels. 

z 

On Oct. 19 the New England Kennel Club met at 
Brookdale Farm, Braintree, Mass., and elected a list of 
officers as follows: J. M. Grosvenor, Jr., President; 
David Crocker, Vice-President; Chas. H. Taylor, Jr., 
Secretary; Henry S. Blake, Treasurer; Henry N. Rich- 
ards and Thomas Silsbee, Executive Committee for three 
years. It was decided that the season’s shooting would 
begin on Saturday of this week. Contests for single and 
double-barreled competition will be provided. The latter 


New York City 


_ 


will be a series, in which the greatest number of wins. 
will determine the victor. Special prizes will be pro- 
vided for straight scores. There will also be weekly 
prizes. 
». ° 
Mr. Frank Lawrence, of New York, is now in the 
South, assisting in the preliminary arrangements for a 
series of tournaments in a number of cities, and he is 
making a great success of the enterprise. 
z 
The New York Athletic Club has resumed shooting 
on its finely equipped grounds on Travers Island, N. Y. 
Shoots will take place every Saturday afternoon, and 
all day on holidays, at which time the shooting commit- 
tee will be glad to welcome shooting friends from other 
clubs. 
x 


The tournament of the Delaware State Trapshooters’ 
League, Oct. 16-17, held under the auspices of the New- 
ark, Del., Gun Club, was a pronounced success. It was 
managed by Mr. H. Linn Worthington, of the Win- 
chester Co. High professional average of the first day 
was made by Mr. Lester S. German, of Aberdeen, Md. 
He performed marvels on the first day by breaking 179 
out of 180, and by making a run of 110 straight. He 
missed one target in the fifth event, which made the 
one missing link in a straight of 180. Mr. J. Mowell 
Hawkins was second high professional. High amateur 
average for the day resulted in a tie between Messrs. 
G. S. McCarty, of Philadelphia, and L. Towner, of Bal- 
timore, on 172. Mr. Wm. M. Foord, of Wilmington, was 
second with 167. On the second day, German was again 
high gun with 184 out of 1%. Hawkins, 1838, was second 
Foord was high amateur with 180. He also won the in- 
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state championship in a close race with 


James T. Skelly, also of Wilmington, 


Washburne, 




















for contestants 









































































































championship contests, were also residents of 
>, was won by 
82 out of 100. 
second with 7 


the team contest, 





Newark five-man team won 
defeating the Wawaset team by a score 


Kouwenhoeven, 21.... 
Blandford, 19 
Washburne, 18 


Rernarp WATERS. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


tournament of the pode... om 
Ossining Gun H 7 
be an affair of keen competition, 
twenty-three, 
Favorable weather conditions prevailed. 


contestants, 


The professionals in attendance which’ were 


who was trying out a new ‘ 
able to him the fact was registered conspicuously in his ; 
Ni t- & WASHINGTON, 
by breaking 187 
the last 100. 5S amateurs in 
of Pascoag, a : 
i ee Kouwenhoven, of Sheepshead Bay, Powder Mills, 
Cartridge Co. 
was touching the high pieces. He broke 116 out of 120, 
and broke $9 out of the last 100. 
i amateur averages for the day 
3. Blandford and W. Tos H Hunter... 
The cashier's fi i e 
3 all the accounts up 


gun was fired. 
There were ten programme events, 


totalling 100 targets. 
— amateurs shot nn the programme, 


_with results 


C S$ Wilson.... 





Manchester, James and M. 


former from 
; Coleman from 
H. Hunter from 2 


Kouwenhoven, 


The totals of the professionals shooting at 20 


won third on 11. 


was Ps sstivity Shoup frem 


in the evening, ai 
teams contested, 
past by team won by a > of 1023 to 902.” 


; won ‘third on 7. 
the highest score, 


hoven made Shoot of Oct. 


—_ 


ot 
— 1D 
“1D S 


fh bal ed fl 
Ve 


N fe he C9 TOT 


109 09 be CO ONO 


fh i fh ph lh 


W S Haicht. 


Sim Glover 


PDS 
wet 9 9 OS ote 
Ao 





feed teh th fe fh fal ef 


wes 


Se 


Jack Fanning 


5 


mh ek fe fh fh fh bh fh th 


_ 


Kouwenhoeven 


>, Gever from 


. won third on 9. 
17, Second Day. 


> ten events on the 


The professional high averages for the 


. : vehler So 
The amateur high averages for the “J. Koehle 


st, Ray Hendricks, 


two days Ss were 


: et 
scores follow: Smith Gun Club, 


, Dec. 6 and 


having Miss 
saeco iakikesee Gun Club on Dec. 6 and 7 


Kouwenhoeven, 2 
SeiSRNb anes sOuSD aes accommodate. 


the famous 






































10141316 .. 1617. 
. 10 14 15 20 14 7 i2 i6 14 


eeditnens apply in event 5 aly. 


The merchandise was at 25 targets, handicaps 


Hyland, 18 ...cc.ccccoss 17 
Bimbbell, 17 .cvcccscccs 17 
Coatemiam, 2D .cccsvcctes 17 
TE TD’ ou céinpucne seks 7 
PROEN. BO > ebvexveessoes 17 
P,P seccncenceen 7 
eee, BS cccccscccesee 7 


_made by the following members: 


D. ean, oy Franklin 
Dietrich, M. Carpen- 


eee to the added eae 


Analostan Gun Club. 


C.—Following are the scores of the 
and 19 of the Analostan Gun Club. 
The work was all done from the back marks, most of it 
i On the 19th we had as visitors Mr. 


.; Harrv S. Welles, of the 
Mr. T. Haze Keller, Jr., of 


Haze was in town on a busi- 


his gun, but this did not 


prevent him from taking a hand with the boys. 


Shot at. Broke 


3 errr 70 39 
SORNED ssscosees 30 on 
ae 50 24 
DES. sensetes 40 % 
Orrison ....... 40 23 
Coleman ...... 30 19 
a 30 12 
| a 25 10 


Taylor tied for first, the 
latter from 22yds., on 15 


22yds. won second on 14, and 
. won third on 13. 
. Willis from 19yds. won first on 13 out of 


second on 12, and Nitro 
2yds. and Dutton from 18 
20; Wolfe from 22yds. and 
‘second on 8, and Stine 


M Taylor ...... 50 3 
eS 60 39 
| 45 2n 
Marshall ....... 75 60 
C S Wilson..... AO OR 
Dr Monrce .... 530 39 
Weedon ....... 15 10 
Farnham ...... "5 a | 
PRTOORS ncccces aD 35 
Ee Ps 25 14 
Coleman ....... 8 18 
MUD peananas on 3 
Andersen ...... 25 15 


Tavlor from 22vds. tied for 


: James from the same ¢istance won 
5, and Wagner, Hunter, Barr and Brown tied 


22vds. won first on 15 out of 
; Wilhite from 22 and Monrce from 17 tied for second 
3. and Parsons won third from 2ly¢s. on 12 

2lyds. wen first on 14 cut of 


second on 10, and Moffett 


Mires Taytor, Sec’y. 


South Side Gun Club. 


—A special meeting of the 


tournament committee was 


. Co., 845 Broad street, New- 


H. D. Good was chairman; 


. Terrill ‘and George Mossbacker were also 
It was decided at this meeting, in honor of the 
also in honor of Miss Annie Oakley, 
the Smith Gun Club fall tourna- 
, to fix the dates to take place on Friday and Sat- 
7, making it a two all-day shoot in- 
which was announced to be 
made also with a view of 
Annie Oakley to appear at the South Side 
, also so as not to interfere 
giletinecion clubs. It is the 
wish of the South Side "Gen 
mittee that the nearby clubs will arrange to be repre- 
, and will also arrange the dates of their shoots, so 
as to commit a large attendance at the famous old South 
Side Gun Club at Newark. 
to provide for two sets of electric pull traps, plenty of 
trappers and helpers will be present to 
“the requirements of our visitors. Also 
luncheon will be served on the grounds. A large at- 
is respectfully requested. 
It is hoped thet arrangements will be made to have 
live bird New Jersey State championship 
team cup shot for at this shoot. If this arrangement 
can be made satisfactorily, you will hear from us later. 
The committee desires that secretaries of clubs, which 
contemplate attending this shoot, will inform it as to 
about how many men their club will be able to send— 


Club fall tournament com- 


Arrangements will be made 
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approximately of course. This will aid materially in 
making the necessary arrangements to accommodate all 
of the shooters. 

We would appreciate very much if you would give this 
notice a liberal space in your paper, as it is interesting 
news to all trapshooters in the State of New Jersey and 


otherwise. 
H. D. Goon, 
Chairman S. S. G. C. Tournament Com. 





Lancaster—Chester. 


Cotumsus, Pa., Oct. 10.—The sixth contest between 
Lancaster and Chester counties was held to-day. The 
shoot was a success so far as numbers were concerne 
but the blackbird trap behaved very badly. It would 
not rotate targets, and threw them very unevenly, con- 
sequently the shcot had to be called off at the end of 
the eighth event. Mr. Krueger, the manager, did all in 
his power to make things pleasant for the boys. 


Events: 1334356.4.73 

Targets: 15 20 20 20 20 20 25 25 ~ Broke. 
PE apabsvcnseesecaionss 15 20 19 18 19 20 20 25 158 
DEE veansvedbsowekauavenuhe 18 18 19 23 24 —s 151 
OO natok tae Oe om ; 
IOREE  oncnnnesssd nbdecbsoes 14 11 15 20 17 115 


171719 2420 142 
1815121719 124 


Herrold 
Andrews 





Benner 14 18 20 19 20 136 
Wilson 1412121614 113 
i’  ccnivacnwnaccsTabaaubune 2 15 15 17 22 19 129 
ST saccveesebusonnesse evens 10 17 16 14 19 13 21 15 125 
I. .cccemehpescetnegne® 10 13 14 14 14 15 22 19 121 
PE adscucnesevedeedess 11 16 16 16 15 19 20 20 133 
SD csaveceses0¢iaupets 13 10171718161619 = 131 
Se ere 11 15 20 14 17 17 19 21 134 
MONGE | de vouvesesdecesssrones 15 16 18 20 19 12 20 25 145 
 scppcccenqpecianesss 11 14 10 11 14 15 17 21 113 
DT csnckevenseeeetlePbnes 9 14 17 14 13 15 15 18 115 
EAE « ccoscesesencoesesces 13 14 15 14 13 14 19 18 129 
MEE | densvennosheoneyasesenv> : . 10 12 16 14 23 75 
EROS ccncccdkvdccsasveeses 0c $e 4s 9 9111011 50 
SE 7 caccpssrabebess 90 a am 12 16 12 17 18 
EUEEEER « ccoccccosesnccesses we es BREBMWYB 
POND cviesnnvovaseoscess 96. ta ve DD is se ee 
DE. << ciceuctnecbeshehnkeant 64 as. 66.08 15 19 19 16 
DE. gcnc00se0senatne Seiad. 66 .<6.000e 17 12 17 13 

5c av eneeheaeustesese ran ee we ae 12 13 16 14 
eee a ea ee 15 1418 
MEREEORS scovccessceseecess Per Nee eae fC 
DL Licsivebabuanthaena. 44 bElKO 6% 00: OS 17 15 

TE ssc iuetkeGebheeureiel a0 Aas wees Se. eh 13 16 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Beautiful weather 
marked the opening shoot of the season of the N. Y. 
A. C. to-day at Travers Island, and eleven guns re- 
ported at the traps as a send-off of what promises to be 
our most successful season. Events Nos. 1 and 2 were 
for practice. Event No. 3, at 50 targets, was for a special 
trophy, and was won by Robinson, assisted by a handi- 
cap of 8 Event No. 4, for trophy, was won by Strong 
with a full score, his handicap being 4 birds. Event No. 
5. was won by Pelham. No. 6 was won by O’Donohue 
after tie with Strong. O’Donohue also won events Nos. 
7 and & Event Ne. 9 was at 10 pairs, and was won by 
Schauffler, who broke 15. 


Events: 12 3 
G F Pelham.... 1817 2 41 118 
 nseneues 1518 8 44 425 
G E Greiff....... 20 21 040 O12 
Hodgman ...... 19 20 443 2 2 
©’Donohue ..... .. 18 642 3 
DEE ctnehodan ce 18 643 3 2 
Robinson ...... -- 16 847 3: 
Benaatier ...c000 o« 18 244 13 
SW n0scseveccss eee 
Lawson ......... 


Sullivan 





North ~ Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. —At the weekly shoot of the 
Northside Rod and Gun Chub ten members were in at- 
tendance and enjoyed themselves and made some excel- 
lent scores, as follows: 


Events: 1234245 46.7 3332 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 25 10 15 25 2% 
PE nchbniavhiwestasses 6&8 814....2 4922 
TRE POOMAR. cesccsccccvcscce : BS (aS ce eee 
i EL cebucsaguessces 7 5 eee BW ac eS ec 
ti Di cccrgcet-wesnee oe. OS TSB 2ak.a 
PE 265 wedns dnaek dered eae tes. a relent (ok rae 
i EL otvdekcepasven sean Seiad OW eaves ee ew 
W J Wilkinson............ ie oe* ss. ies 
ROOM - cc coahusieahencoucak tS. 33. 
F Marston ... 44. o. Ost eta a oe 
H D Wright - 7... 4102015 





Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Bercen Beacw, L. I., Oct. 19.—The scores made at 
the shoct of the Bergen "Beach Gun Club to-day were as 
follows: 





Events: ; 2 2 4-2 
Targets: 25 2 2 6 6 
PL: Grauedeudesssiecesonphecntese 16 19 18 20 21 
EL -ubeeernbiveterbeseonesdeeewesae 10 12 16 13 19 15 
SG bolas eeciu cata kebedgsiieeeee 7 Os 
Dondena 19 16 18 14 
BEET sbshéseniouge segheceeaheds 15 17 14 17 13 12 
DL. oh Soudan whee beds ohn cues 18 20... 5 
Thompson - 0 2 a 2 
co <n autins Seek ethen baie kalaatie — F 


NE Seen acto an cea ns. 90, ae 
Griffith shot at ten targets also, and broke 8. 
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Delaware State Tournament. 


Newark, Del., Oct. 17.—The two days’ tournament of 
the Delaware State Trapshooters’ League closed to-day. 
it was held under the auspices of the Newark, Del., Gun 
Club, a recent acquisition to the League, which sig- 
nelled its first attempt at a State tournament by making 

€ a complete success. 


Fine weather favored the meeting on both days. The 
conditions were such that good scoring was reasonably 

be expected; but still, even at that, the phenomenal 
erformance of Mr. Lester S. German, of Aberdeen, Md., As, WAT UWA We Pe: fs ei : DY \ 
surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine. He SX Ae) ‘ pyr ot faba OC rate ts fF ee Og eyey é yi 
roke 179 out of a possible 180, and made a run of 110 Sy. or PATS VEarae aS ee t Ase : G . 
traight. Second high average of the day went to Mr. swe " ie P Be otek Re TP ) | ee dso WS 

Mowell Hawkins, who scored 176 out of 180. Both , rt att , : so Bs. f wit op + i) 
re professionals. Third high gun, but first in the am- 

eur division, went to Messrs. G. S. McCarty, of Phila- 

Iphia, and L. Towner, of Baltimore, each scoring 172. 

Wm. M. Foord, of Wilmington, was second high 

ateur with 167. 

[he traps were not working satisfactorily. They broke 

wy targets, and threw too low frequently. The grove 

trees in the backgrourd also added to the difficulties 

sighting the targets. 

None of the special events were shot on the first day, 

nce the competition was all straight sweepstake shoot- 


+ AY 
eT / 


he crack professional shots who participated are: 

Mowell Hawkins, of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
( ompany; Lester S. German and J. T. Skelly, of the 
lbupont Company; H. S. Welles, of the American Pow- 

r Company; E. H. Storr and T. H. Keller, Jr., of the 
}eters Cartridge Company. The scores follow: 


Events: i ae i ee 12 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 5 Brk. 
15 15 14 15 15 15 15 14 176 
15 15 14 15 15 15 5 15 179 


Kelvey 


lossinger 
Edmundson ... 
Edmundson 
Villis 
MeGovern 
ngland 
Commons 
jurroughs ... 


FMSIFONW ..ceeees 


fem cic weve MM “Brush” Shells For Bird Shooting 


Second Day. 
ge ee eS te ae ee Winchester “Brush” Shells help wonderfully to make 


the former leading by a score of 184 to 183 out of a + . 

possible 190, Mr. Foord made high amateur average for big bags. They are so loaded as to give an open 
the day, also = both a and _ won pap Dy gpioryee | 

State championship with the excellent score of 93 out o 

ia" SeePROM ee Seon tees oie held te and even pattern at ranges of from 25 to 30 yards when 
title and cup, did not defend his title. e very gener- , : 2 : 
ously forwarded the cup for competition at this tourna- used in choke bore guns, without the loss of velocity, 
ment. Foord won on a very narrow margin. It was a . . : ° 

neck-and-neck race between him and his. redoubtable penetration or uniformity. With these shells you 
fellow townsman, Mr. James T. Skelly, for three-quarters 


of the distance, but Foord finally finished one target in can use your duck or trap gun for field shooting and 
There was another cup offered for Class B_ shooters. + 1 ; ¢ 
Competition ony open to all residents of the State who make many kills which otherwise would be MuSS€s. 
had not averaged 80 per cent. in the State championshi s by 
contests in which they had participated. Mr. tokn They are loaded in “Leader’ and ‘“‘Repeater”’ grades 
Evans, of Dover, was victor with a score of 82 out of 
WW. “He was closely pressed by Mr. J. H. Hossinger, of and sold by reputable dealers everywhere. Ask for 
.vewark, Who scorea i. 
rhe conditions of the State team race were five men to W i sé 3 7 
a commis 50 targets per man. Two teams entered, one each inchester Brush Shells and accept no substitute. 
from the Newark Gun Club and the Wawaset Gun Club, 
of Wilmington. Newark, somewhat in the domain of the 


unexpected, was victor by a score of 197 to 190, out of a Winchester Shells, Cartridges, and Guns Are Sold Everywhere. 
possible 250. 
lhe weather was pleasant, but the wind added some- 
vhat to the difficulties of scoring. Two sets of traps WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS co., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
were used en the second day, and they performed in an 
erratic manner. 


45 6 7 8 91011 Shot 
15 15 15 20 20 20 20 20_~—S at. Broke 
14.15.15 20 201919 17 190 SR 
15 14 15 19 20 20 18 18 190 184 The scores for the team race to-day follow: 
14 15 14 19 20 17 19 18 190 180 Wawaset Gun Club. Newark Gun Club 
14 11 13 19 19 18 18 18 TOO. THe WUGOE . wc css 23 23—46 Hossinger .. 18 18—36 
15 14 15 18 19 20 20 17 190 179 McKelvey ... 16 21—37 Armstrong .. 21 21—42 
12 7 10 15 13 16 12 16 190 136 Touchton ... 18 18—36 McGovern .. 20 20—40 Lewi 
3 be - 3 7 : 20 18 = = Melchoir .... 16 15—31 G Edmunds’n 19 16—35 oat 
5 12 15 15 1 Ff 20 21 19—40—190 ’ Edm’ds’n. 23 2 q ; 
Touchton 5 11 10 11 10 12 14 12 19 © 137 sail ee Wenare 
McKelvey “11. 18 14 15 IL 14 12 16 16 15 190 155 eee jaa 
ossinger |... 213 916171517 190 144 ; onal 
\ Wills 7; 3a 5 i 10 San me North Side Rod and Gun Club. as 
McGovern .. 7 113 15 15 15 190 131 Paterson, N. J., Oct. 13.—The Northside Rod anc Rowe 
W Edmundson 12 914 914 12 16 17 14 12 190 146 Gun Club held ids weekly shoot on Saturday, = int a 
i Edmundson 12 13 10 8.13 11 15 16 1517 190 145 inst. They had as their guests members of the Engle- J] Hf Wilkirson 
prem 91013 13 ee ee os os we oa oe 6 47 wood, N. J., Gun Club, who showed that they are adepts ‘Abell . 
evans iss 11 13 14 12 13 14 20 15 14 190 ¢ at smashing clay targets. Members of the Midland Storms 
E - panes 11 14 14 13 12 14 18 18 14 Gun Club, of Maywood, were also present. They cer- DPorhoeffer 
Engl anc 13 13 15 17 18 18 §2 tainly proved themselves qualified shooters. The Nerth- Castamore 
simneon a és sese ae il 15 siders themselves were not present in such great num- Morrison 
Melchoir ..... .. s+ so oe oo oo 1 .. bers, as they should have been. The reason was that | 
asee - 151317 p too many still have the fishing fever; but I can assure 
no 05 56 a oh our friends there will be something doing soon. Prep- 
+ ae se ss ae oe arations are being made for our annual Thanksgiving 
-17181214.. Day prize shoot, on which day a number of professional THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 


ie ag ae a 5 ¢ shooters have promised to be present, also a number of 
eae visiting clubs. Altogether it promises to eclipse all [7 newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 


3 former occasions. supply you regularly. 


Events: 

largets: 
Hawkins 
4serman 
Foord 
Skelly 
McCarty 
Jones 


Events: 

Targets: 
Sortor 
Lydecker 


eet ts et Le 
morlonorgite 
Pet et et et 
ow 


CO ee bS OVO Sl or org co 


2 Ol de OO OO O11 
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16-Bore Patterns at all Ranges. 


Asa re to the diagram of pattern which have 
been reproduced in previous articles for the purpose of 
displaying the distribution obtained at 20yds., it is now 
2ppropriate to show the relative dispersions at different 
ranges of a single charge. The charge selected for this 
further analysis is 15-16 ounce of No. 6 shot. This is the 
maximum and standard charge for a 16-bore gun with a 
42-grain pewter, and a typical pattern of the same was 
illustrated in the article which appeared on the 2ist ult. 
The pattern in question is repeated in Fig 1 herewith in 
a slightly different form of diagram. e target still 
represents 2ft. square at 20yds., and the area has been 
divided into the usual 4in. squares, but these have been 
supplemented by an additional index of the scale of re- 
production used by showing in the center of the area 
most thickly covered with pellets the outline of a par- 
tridge true to scale and bereft of feathers. The partridge 


thus takes the place of the circle previously shown. The 





Fig. 1. Improved cylinder 16-bore, 15-l60z. No. 6 
shot (253 pellets), at 20yds., on a target 2ft. square, 
divided into 4in, squares, and showing a partridge 
in outline true to scale. 


latter indicated the space at the shorter distance, which 
contains the pellets that lie within the 30in. circle at 


40yds. Its presence would, however, be inappropriate 
for the purpose now in view, since separate diagrams are 
shown for a comprehensive series of ranges from 20 to 
40yds. 


n the original diagram, as published in the article 
already referred to, the circle which was selected as in- 
closing the most thickly covered area was scribed from 
a center lying in the upper half of the target. The par- 
tridge has been drawn in the same position, and this 
accounts for its elevated situation in the first diagram. 
Fig. 1 of the accompanying series therefore represents a 
reproduction of the 20yds. diagram of the previous article, 





Fig. 2. Tne same pattern graphically enlarged to 25yds. 


with a graaetign outline true to scale in the selected 
center of the pattern. The bird when so struck would 
receive three pellets in the left wing, two in the neck 
and some sixteen further shots in the body. This is 
clearly a case of doing the work at least twice, and most 
likely four times, over, and it shows that a 16-bore gun 
giving this class of shooting throws very close patterns 
at 20yds. Such an objection, however, only holds true 
for the central portion of the pattern, and as_ short- 
distance shooting involves very rapid manipulation of the 
gun, it is to be assumed that the outer borders of the 
pattern where the pellets are less thickly distributed will 
more often than not cover the bird, thereby diminishing 
the objectionable characteristics which Fig. 1 demon- 
strates so clearly. 


Fig. 2 shows anny the same pattern with the extra 
separation of the pellets which is known to occur 
tween 20 to 25yds. The bird here appears in the center 
of the target, the general expansion of Fig. 1 giving a 
sufficient margin for making the thickest part of the 
pattern coincide with the center of the target, the ex- 
pansion process having, in a sense, pushed a certain 
number of pellets out of bounds. This does not oe 
that their usefulness has disappeared, but merely that 
the exigencies of illustration require that attention should 
be restricted to the central 2ft. square of the pattern. It 
covers a rather smaller area than the familiar 30in. circle, 
the latter having been indicated at the corners of this 
and the succeeding diagrams. The 2ft. square and the 
30in. circle are so nearly coincident that conclusions 
based upon the one are to all intents and purposes 
equally applicable to the other. Many useful pellets 
strike outside this purely arbitrary boundary, especially 
at the longer ranges, but the shots which strike inside 
are an index of the others outside. The 30in. circle has 
always been accepted as a conventional space covering 
errors of alignment, and the pellets outside this space 
merely represent so many additional chances in the 
shooter’s favor. The thinning effect of the 25yds. range 
has diminished the number of pellets striking the bird 
to one shot in the head, two in the wing, two in the leg 
and a in the body. This, again, represents an un- 
desirable surplus of hits, and therefore once more sug- 
gests that a truly centered charge at 25yds. will spoil the 
condition of the game for the table. ; : 

Fig. 8, which depicts the next stage of dispersion, is 
much more favorable from the shooter’s point of view. 
The body shots are still eight in number, but they sug- 
gest a diminished pounding effect, while the surround- 
ing portions of the pattern are nicely opened out, with a 
corresponding enlargement of the useful diameter of 
killing pattern. The spars€ area around the neck of the 
bird shows that an accident of position has accentuated 
the closeness of the pattern, to such an extent, in fact, 
that were the bird to occupy any other part of the 
target, the effects would be much more in harmony with 
the general appearance of nice distribution which the 
30yds. conditions depict. 

Fig. 4 begins to emphasize one of the greatest surprises 
which gradually became apparent during the preparation 





Fig. 3. 


The same pattern at 30yds, 


of the accompanying series of drawings. The system by 
which the self-same pattern is progressively expanded so 
as to show the characteristic dispersion of a charge of 
shot has been proved sound beyond all question of doubt; 
nevertheless, the 16-bore charge which has been con- 
sidered, instead of developing the expected patchy and 
uncertain tendencies due to extreme separation of the 
pellets, still holds so well together at 35yds. as to leave 
no doubt on the mind of the observer that a_ well- 
directed charge will be efficient at that distance and even 
further. Fig. 5 certainly confirms this conclusion, and 
even though the pattern selected for the present com- 
prehensive analysis is exceptionally even as regards dis- 
tribution, it is by no means ideal or phenomenal. 

Fig. 5 shows the greatest degree of enlargement which 
has been applied, and the reader can judge for himself 
by mentally completing the 30in. circle how effective and 
satisfactory is the distribution. The original diagram 
showed that the 30in. circle contained 138 pellets at 40yds., 
which is exactly the behavior of an improved cylinder 
12-bore firing the full 14%oz. charge. The 16-bore charge 
of 15-160z. can by suitable choking be made to reproduce 
the same results inside the 30in. circle. The ordinary 
behavior of the barrel used in the experiments is to 
throw 50 per cent. of the charge in the 30in. circle at 
40yds. In the pattern under consideration the actual 
percentage is 55, thus establishing an equality with the 
full 12-bore charge, giving ordinary improved cylinder 
conditions, viz., 46 per cent. pattern. 

So far from reversing the previous conclusions that 
choke-boring is too close for a 16-bore, the present sys- 
tematic analysis of a single pattern not only finally con- 
demns the full choke, but makes the half choke appear 
too close, and so suggests the inadvisability of ever ex- 
ceeding ordinary 50 per cent. improved cylinder boring 
even for the left barrel. If practical game shooting is 
carried on between 20 and 40yds., the approximate av- 
erage distance of 3%0yds. should show the distribution of 
pellets, and the area covered at their best. Reverting, 
therefore, to Fig. 3 pattern, and judging it in such a 
light, it will be seen to represent very nearly ideal con- 
ditions. The gun has admittedly thrown twelve more 
pellets in the 30in. circle than is normally the case. Al- 


lowing for variations below as well as above the standard 
performance of an improved cylinder 16-bore, the Fig. 3 
pattern may be pas: as very satisfactory. No 6 shot, 
moreover, is not the only size used, and the large number 
of shooters who prefer sizes 544, 5 and even 4, will find in 
the slight suggestion of closeness which Fig. 3 indicates 
every justification for using a reduced number of larger 
size pellets. More than this, the charge considered in 


maximum for the 16bore gun. This provides a thir 
justification of the apparent closeness of the gun’s shoot- 
ing. at the middle range of the five considered. In fact, 

ing the present and all previous experience into ac. 
count, improved cylinder boring seems to be ideally 
suited for the whole of the conditions under which 16. 
bore guns are likely to be used in field 
patterns which are suitable for 
equally deadly for the other an 


the present instance has already been described as @ 


eld and covert. The 
artridge will at least be 
larger varieties of game 


encountered in this country. There are, in fact, many 
arguments in favor of entirely removing the choke from 





the second of our experimental barrels, and so converting 
it into a true cylinder. The improved cylinder behavior, 
as here depicted, clearly attains the limit of closeness 
which can ever be required, and as a margin of choice 
seems desirable, it looks as though the only alternative 
in 16-bores for improved cylinder boring is the more 
open shooting truly cylindrical muzzle.—Field (London). 


Expert Tourists. 


Battimore, Md., Oct. 18—Commencing with a tour- 
mament at Baltimore, Md., on the 22d, the following 
squad of expert shooters started on an exhibition tour 
through some of the Southern States: W. R. Crosby, 
J. R. Taylor, Lee R. Barkley and J. Mowell Hawkins, 
all representatives of the Winchester Repeating Arms 





it Tas 


Fig. 5. The same pattern at 40yds. 


Company, and Fred Gilbert, who is a joint representa- 
tive of the Dupont and Winchester companies. After 
leaving Baltimore, the squad will spend the last three 
days of the week at the Jamestown Exhibition, where 
a tournament is scheduled and where the squad will give 
daily exhibitions of their skill at the traps. After the 
Jamestown Exhibition tournament the squad will leave 
for other points in the South, but at this time it 1s 
impossible to give full details as to the itinerary. On 
its tour the squad will be accompanied by Edward Banks, 
assistant manager of the sporting pees division of 
the Dupont Company, who will look after the interest 
of his company, and in all probability furnish the right 
kind of material for the representatives of the daily and 
weekly press at the points visited. 

J. Mowett Hawkins. 
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U. S. Government experts. 





Agencies: 


The most accurate and reliable cartridges are the U. S.,as proven 


FOREST AND STREAM. 










MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


LOWELL, MASS., 
497-505 Pearl St, 35-43 Park St., New York. 


U.S. A. 


by careful tests made by the 


114-116 Market St, San Francisco. 


Co., 












WESTERN TRAP. 





In Other Places. 


Several young men with sporting blood have formed a 
gun club and leased land near Sebastopol, Colo., and 
pass a portion of the time during the duck season 
> lagoon_ nearby. 
rhe Utah State Gun Club, of Salt Lake, has filed 
es of incorporation with the following officers, viz. 





President, F. J. Mitchell; Vice-President, D. M. Har- 
m ; Secretary and Treasurer, A. G. Haywood. 

Soo Gun Club, Sioux City, Ia., has started on a 
series of prizes that promise in a way to take the place 


of field sheoting. There will be twelve weekly 
ou targets each. 
lt is reported that there will soon be a gun club at 
Wilcox, Arizona. 
Invitations have been issued by the Oakman, 
lub for their first annual tournament. 
e Grove Gun Club, Detroit, Mich., having won the 
Blankort trophy for the third time, will hold the same 
ts property. 


shoots, 


Ala., 





Princeton vs. Montclair. 


Princeton, N. J., Oct. 19.—The Montclair Gun Club 

I 1 Visit to Princeton, N. J., to-day and shot a match 

V the University team, at li A. M., eight men on a 
; each man shot at 50 targets. 

In the afternoon, the Montclair men witnessed the 
all match between Princeton and W ashington-J effer- 
as the guest of the Princeton team. 


he trip was made by the Montclair contingent in 
hree automobiles. Weather conditions were all that 

ld be desired. Scores: 

Princeton. Montclair. 

Wight ccacsws 17 23—40 I is cn cken 20 21—41 
W008 sccnsce 22 16—38 ————— 20 23—43 
( "eer: 16 15—3 Moffett ...... 22 22—44 
ite sccnucmee 16 19—35 Cockefair 1 17—38 
I h wasteniten 18 16—34 DOMNE sasacc 21 21—42 
\\ esterhan. 16 15—31 NN 5 debe nite 21 20—41 
MONTE wacaeea 18 16—34 POOR Si cecs 19 15—34 
Biddle ...... 13 15—28—271 Babcock 20 21—41—324 


THE ForEsT AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 


Supply you regularly. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


THE programme of the Zettler Rifle Club gallery sea- 
son shoot for 1907-08 follows: 

Two hundred and thirty-one dollars donated for mem- 
bers only. Entrance fee, 20 cents for each target; 10 
shots on 25-ring target. Every member will be allowed 
to shoot five targets on each Tuesday. Any .22cal. rifle, 
short cartridge. No practice shots allowed. $100 to be 
divided equally on total rings shot. A shooter must 
have shot 75 targets to be entitled to ring money, pre- 
miums, or any prize on this programme. $100 to be 
divided for premiums. 

Premiums: Best 50 scores—$15, $12, $10, $9, $8, $7, $6, 
$5, $5, $5, $4, $4, $4, $3, $3. 

The following donations are to be won by the members 
making the highest number of rings during the season: 


By Messrs. Zettler Bros., $10 in_ gold; by President Gus 
Zimmerman, $6; by Chairman H. D. Muller, $5; by the 
club, $5, $3, $2. 


Should a member be absent from a shoot, he has the 
privilege to shoot his arrear scores after the members have 
shot their regular evening scores. 


All disputed shots to be decided by the shooting 
master, whose decision in all such cases must be con- 
sidered as final. 

Shoot commences Tuesday, Oct. 22, and every follow- 
ing Tuesday of each month. Last shoot takes place 
Tuesday, April 14. F. Hecxtine, Sec’y. 


DuPont Rifle Association. 


Witmincton, Del., Oct. 19.—While there has been a 
series of slimly attended shoots, it must not be under- 
stood that interest in the Association is on the wane. 
On the contrary, all the boys are sitting up and taking 
notice. But we of Delaware are blessed with a never- 
ending series of elections, and the only time a fellow has 
a chance to attend to politics is on a Saturday afternoon. 
There are primaries, registrations, qualifications and 
other ations without number, so that from the beginning 
of August until after the November election day rifle 
snooting is put aside. Then, too, there are automobiles, 
boats, fishing ponds, etc., to be ‘looked after—and girls! 


This will explain why on Oct. 5 only two members 
were at the range. Their scores follow: 
Rifle, 200yds.: a 
JW Hession........... 80 83 Ey BOG OMbss ciccsccscces 70 
Pistol, Wyds.: 
L Dupont istewedswcanseeus 9101010 910 810 9 7—92 
10 7 9 61010 8 10 10 10—90 
101010 81010 8 9 7 T—89 
TRONGIOD  o osvicicscccceceves 10 91010 9 710 810 10—93 
9910 710 9 9 9 9-90 


9 
10 8 8 6 8 910 9 9 986 


Oct. 12 proved to be one of those beautiful autumn 
days which take everybody out doors. In honor of our 
president two special matches were gotten up, but L. 
Dupont took home both prizes—a beautiful leather medal 
for a 100 score at the 50yds. range, and a loving cup (tin- 


plated, 10 inches deep, 8 inches across, with gracefully 
curved swinging steel handle) as a souvenir of his 
prowess with the rifle. A banquet (ginger ale and crul- 


lers) wound up a mighty pleasant afternoon. 
Oct. 19 brought another excellent shooting afternoon, 
and only three members at the range. The scores: 


Rifle, 200yds.: 
Pe eee 8 91010 9 9 7 810 93-9 
1010 9 9 7 710 810 9~—89 
8 91010 9 810 710 8—89 
*] W Hession, Krag....... 434554445 5 54 
eo eee 445443 44 5 441 
4455465465 5 546 
ee eer re 444779 8 6 31062 
*Creedmoor count. jfHarkins’ score shot in prone 
position. 


We have at last scared up ambition and dollars enough 
to want to affiliate with the N. A., and now Krags 
and medals and whatnots are being eagerly discussed. 

H. B. McCotuium, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Watnut Hitt, Oct. 19.—The weekly competition of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, held at its range to-day, 
was the best attended of any shoot this fall. 

Conditions were not of the best, the shooters having 
to face a strong 10 to 12 o’clock wind, which was hard to 
follow, especially at 1,000yds. At this distance experi- 
enced riflemen were getting both high and low misses, 
and the elevations averaged about 10ft. higher than those 
of last week. 

W. Charles had a 45 for the best score of the day at 
long range. Dr. Bell added a few points to his ring 
target record by making a 225, with a Garrison finish. 

The annual competition for the M. R. A. medal takes 
place on Saturday next. The match is open to members 


only, and consists of two sighting and five record shots 
at each range, 200, 300 and SO0yds., military rifles and 
ammunition. The summary: 
7 OS a ae 23 22 23 24 19 25 16 24 25 24—225 
Sy sedi scccteseedees 22 23 21 21 22 20 20 21 23 18—211 
23 21 19 18 24 25 21 14 23 20—208 
Ji FO, caxcungecdsace 16 24 19 24 23 21 19 19 24 20—209 
23 22 23 16 20 18 18 19 22 19—200 
DD eR ikensdesesccezece 15 21 22 22 24 19 21 17 20 18—199 
Standard target: 
Be Es (RAGE ncnewescascusive 8107898 9 9 910-87 
Military medal match: e 
eee ee ee 5445455 5 4 &46 
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4 8] 400 At Cedar Bluffs, lowa, Sept. 25-26, High Professional 
ex and High General Averages won by Wm. Veach. 

4 72 4.00 At Cincinnati, O., Sept. 23-24, High Professional and 
ex High General Averages won by H. D. Freeman. 


At Lexington, Ky, Sept. 2, made by Woolfolk Hen. 
ex derson, winning High General Average, and smashing 
all records for the Lexington grounds. 


THIS GREAT WORK DONE WITH 


PETERS SHELLS 


THE KIND THAT WILL HELP ANY MAN IMPROVE HIS SCORE. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Soca CINCINNATI, OHIO. oe es eee 


EXPERTS ON GUNS AND SHOOTING 


By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. Cloth, 390 pages. Illustrated. Price, $4.00. 
The work gives the practical experience and personal views founded on practice of the leading gun makers of England. Subjects discussed are: Evolution of Shootin Dur- 
ing the Century; Shooting Schools; The Formation of Guns; Two Eyes in Shooting; Sights and Ribs to Guns; Style; The Shape of the Stock and Handiness; Cast-off 
and Bend; The Use and Abuse of the Try-Gun; Choke-bores or Cylinders; Pigeon Shooting; Game Shooting; Heat of Gun Barrels and the Effects Upon Them of Vari- 
ous Powders; Cap-Testing; Shotgun Patterns; Hidden Dangers in the Shooting Fields; Loading of Cartridges with Various Powders. The experts whose views are given 
are: yyy Manton and Joseph Lang; Atkin; Beesley, Boss & Co.; Churchill, Cogswell & Harrison; Gibbs; Grant; Greener; Holland & Holland; Jones; Lan- 
caster; James Purdy & Sons, Rigby; Watts, Webley, Richards. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 








a interested in Rifle Telescopes should not fail to see our fine catalog, devoted ex- . 
clusively to this Department of our manufacture. It will be found full of practical 

information on Rifle Telescopes, with descriptions and illustrations of many new devices. We 

intend to make out Telescope Department the most complete of its kind in the world, 

and this catalog will show our progress in that direction. These Telescopes can be fitted to any 

standard make of rifles. Catalog mailed free upon request. 


We also make 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS 


Cea RETIRED ESOL GEOLOGIC OSETIA 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5668 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - - - MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
New York Office, 98 Chambers Street. 
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Long-range rifle match: 


W CRS ceccpdccceeseusn 45465565543 546 
 Diecaateucenseubhas §255444656 4 44 
6645656425 2 03 
Pistol medal match: 

ce FF Riitesasececacavcee 810 4 9 810 7 810 9—83 
¢ 7969 9 71010 7 7-81 

Military revolver medal match: 
i WW Be sf ivcctnccccont 55556564465 447 
44555455 4 54 
55454555 4 44 








Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Oct. 19.—Scores made at Armbruster’s 
Park to-day follow: 
Revolver, 50yds.: 


OT TRG, ks cascuawtbasnnnsda 10 81010 7 8 9 7 8 986 
4101010 9 810 9 8 9-93 
1919 7 9108 &§ 7 8 9 T—8 
8 710 9 810 810 8&8 8—86 
” 8 710 810 910 9 992 
9910 & 810 7 6 7 57 
1019 8 910 910 8 8 9M 
9978 910 9 8 9 886 
A JI Isbell, .38 mil........ 09979 79 91010 888 
9810 5 8 9 T 819 1084 
09999 8 81 9 9—90 
§ 810 810 91010 8 9—9% 
19 § 910101010 8 &§ S— 
10 9 910 8 9 8 7 910—90 
91910 7 & 7 91010 7-87 
1910101010 8 810 8 S—9% 
71910 91010 6 8 7 6—83 
SE Bess cts. shacsoce 9 9 91010 9 9 8 8 T—88 
F 10 910 910 710 9 10 10—94 
710 9 &§ & 9 91010 191—90 
9101919 9 7 8 710 9—89 
§ 7830 810 78 8 7S 
791910 8 6109 9 7 7—83 
9191910 91010 8& 7 1#—93 
19109 710 8 6 7 910 9—86 
197679 8 &§ 8 & 9-8 
8 710 8 8 9 910 9 7—8 
Oct. 17.—At 2628 Broadway: 
Revolver, 20yds.: 
8 re 89 84 86 81 81 81 
me EP Sesdertecisncessedevensss 89 86 
Oe SOME incase canes buneedietehienves 85 84 
WE sc nsnageevastessateieace 89 88 87 &7 86 85 84 84 
DS Macatee vanianaticnins sabe % $9 90 88 88 8&6 
©. AMEE. cneudiscscdopancesscaus 78 
1) ME: scpheghevcewsancecce 81 80 
DD By ondssepcnd csavenesvcsscc 90 88 
Rifle. 25yds.: 
SF - Sc csae oe bcnebiicins ts aberetoa a 247 945 245 


J. E. Sirurman, Treas. 





INTRODUCING REINDEER INTO 
LABRADOR. 


THE remarkable success of the United States 
Government’s experiments in importing domestic 
reindeer from Siberia into Alaska, which has 
enabled nearly 20,000 natives of northern Alaska 
to become self-supporting, has induced Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, the medical missionary to the 
Labrador coast, to try the same experiment in 
Labrador. Dr. Grenfell has recently purchased 
300 reindeer in Norway, which will be carried 
across the ocean in a special steamer early in 
December. The reindeer are in charge of sev- 
eral Laplanders, and will be distributed in herds 
along the Labrador coast. The rapid extermina- 
tion of game in Labrador, says the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, has made Dr. Grenfell realize 
that in a few years the Eskimos and natives of 
Labrador will die of starvation or become de- 
Pendent on bounty unless a new food supply is 
found for them. He hopes that the natives of 
Labrador. like the Alaskan natives, will soon 
have herds of domestic reindeer to furnish them 
with food, clothing and utensils. 

It is now nearly twenty years since Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, of the United States Bureau of 
Education, recommended and obtained from Con- 
press an appropriation to import reindeer from 
Siberia across the Bering Strait. During the 
first vear sixteen deer were brought over by 
Dr. Jackson personally. During successive years 
there were imported others until their number 
reached a thousand. There are to-day no less 
than 16.000 domestic reindeer distributed in herds 
along the north Alaskan coast. Large numbers 
of them belong to the mission stations, giving 
employment to the natives in the vicinity, while 
a considerable number of the Eskimos possess 
herds of their own. The United States Govern- 
ment loans its reindeer to worthy natives or 
mission stations for a term of years. Dr. Gren- 
fell has modeled his programme after the plan 
so successfully followed by the United States 
Government under the direction of Dr. Jackson. 
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The Perfect Sinele Trigger 


Illustration shows new model—note small 
amount of wood taken from stock. Non-fric- 
tional. Cannot double. Unaffected by weather. 
Change from right to left while gun is at 
shoulder. Movement simple but positive. 


We will place the Philadelphia Single 
Trigger—and fully guarantee it—on 
any standard-made hammerless gun. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


PHILADELPHIA SINGLE TRIGGER CO., 
Olney, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





THE BEST ON EARTH 
BALLISTITE 


Winner of 


Grand American Handicap, 1907. 
Pacific Coast Handicap, 1907. 


The Preliminary Southern Handicap, 1907. 
Sunny South Handicap, 1907. 


EMPIRE 


High Professional Average, G. A. H., 1907. 


274 Straight by Guy Ward. 


BALLISTITE (Dense). 


256 Straight by Tom Hartman. 
99 ex 100, World’s Record at Doubles. 


EMPIRE (Bulk). 


J. H. LAU @ CO., Agents, 75 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


















best all-around - ever made. 
With the . 
gun is unsurpassed for shooting deer, 


range cartridge it is a safe rifle for 
chucks, foxes, badgers, etc., afford good sport. 


. sleet, snow of other f 









Book.”* FREE for 3 stamps postage. 


27 Willow St., 





HE arlin Model 1893 Repeating Rifle is the 
2-40 high power cartridge this 


‘or antelope, moose, 
mountain sheep, wild goats, elk, caribou, bear, ete.; and with the .32-40 
i i country where wood- 


With the Harlin solid top and the ZZarfin side ejection, the 
1893 Tlarlin Repeater is a rifle that cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Rain, ‘oreign matter cannot reach i 
lever movement is short and easy ; the aim is unspoiled in rapid shooting. 

There are hundreds of valuable pointers for every 
up-to-date shooter, as well as a full description of all 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns, in the handsome 136-page “* 


action ; the 





New Haven, Conn. 





Kennel Diseases 


By “Ashmont” (J. Frank Perry, M.D.), author of “Ken- 
nel Secrets.” Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Postage, 22 cents. : 

Everyone who owns a | should possess this invalu- 
able book, which has been long in preparation, and has 
been pronounced by a competent authority far ahead of 
any other work yet attempted upon the subject. The 
minuteness with which every detail is considered leaves 
little or nothing for any future work to attempt. Es- 
pecially important chapters are those on eczema, the 
different kinds .of mange, poisons, distemper, hydro- 
phobia, ear and eye diseases, vaginal diseases, diseases 
of the urinary and sexual organs, and pneumonia (an 
especially valuable contribution), also the portions of 
the work which are devoted to symptoms and diagnosis. 

The work is entirely devoid of technical terms, and is 

written in such entertaining style, that one one with a 

love of dogs would find it not only valuable and help- 

ful, but interesting as well. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Com- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with im- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


4. Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
ey _W. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged 

ition. 
plates in envelope. Price, $2.00 


264 pages. Numerous illustrations, and 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 



























































































































































































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 












Money cannot buy nor 
skill make a better gur 


Fi f 
than the A. H. Fox Gun. We 
employ the most skilled 


workmen it’s possible tohire ~* = 
and pay a higher scale of wages t..u. . any other gun fac- 


tory. We get in return a higher grade of work; Our policy 
is—**Quality firsts; cost afterwards.” 
} The Fox Gun has fewer parts in its mechanism than an 
























other double hammerless gun made. These parts are therelosd 
larger and stronger, hence impossible to break or get out of order. 
This gives aless complicated action, greater simplicity, added strength 


and more graceful lines. 

99 Each part of a Fox Gun receives the most exact testing and gauging 
and after the gun is assembled it is finally tested by an expert trap and 
field shooter. Ask your dealer to stow you the “Ansley H. Fox Gun,” 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4670North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





















PAIS DAI OSI I OS -- 


For Field and 
Duck Shooting 


see that your Shells are loaded with 


WALSRODE 


If you can’t get them conveniently, 
Write 


SCHOVERLING, DALY @ GALES, 


Sole Agents, 


302 @ 304 Broadway. New York. 


Perfect ~~! Light The best gun made for all 
Balance at Weight 








classes of shooting. 
Send for free catalog. 


Variety of gauges and cali- 
bres. 





Price, $65.00 


AND UPWARDS 













Hard, Strong, Accurate Shooter in Both Shot Barrels and Rifle 


THE THREE-BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 


BOX 1025. 


American Big Game Hunting. | Danvis Folks. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


| A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING.CO. | FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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TO PROTECT OUR GAME. 


_ A PRAISEWORTHY movement has been started 
in New Jersey to protect the game birds of 
that State and to prevent their threatened an- 


nihilation. The movement is supporteu by “® 


gun clubs, and aims not at the ending of goo 
and honest sport, but at its perpetuation. At the 
first meeting of the new Association, Dr, 
Fisher, of the United States Biological Survey, 
declared that every year more wild birds were 
killed than were produced, so that unless this 
wanton destruction can be stopped, future gen- 
erations will be barred forever from either 
shooting or eating game birds. What he said 
applies not only to New Jersey, but to nearly 
every State in the Union, and it is high time 
that a united and strong effort be made to 
prevent such consequences as this expert pre- 
dicts. The present game laws, says the Sun, 
in most States are entirely inadequate to give 
the needed protection, for of all the statutes 
those aimed to prevent the ruthless destruc- 
tion of birds are among the most difficult to 
enforce. In European countries the division 
of the land into large estates, where game of 
all kinds is carefully guarded, there is no such 
problem as faces us here, though there of 
course the shooting is limited to a certain 
favored class. Here the country, particularly 
that lying near our large centers of population, 
is divided into smaller holdings, and the ay- 
erage farmer pays little attention to the wel- 
fare of his wild neighbors. He is allowed to 
post his land and prevent trespass, but he 
does not, and the shooting is virtually open to 
every man witha gun. And of those who avail 
themselves of this privilege in the season and 
roam at will over the land in search of game 
a very large proportion are what the true 
sportsman terms “pot-hunters.” They want a 
covey of quail bunched in a fence corner at 
the mercy of both barrels, and not a good, 
clean shot on the wing, they are satisfied not 
with a good day’s sport in the open air, but 
with a bag bursting with birds. Their prime 
purpose is to kill, and to them anything that 
lives, excepting man and the domestic animal, 
is a fair target for their guns. 

Near New York we have Long Island as 
the favorite shooting country, and it is a fair 
example of the conditions that prevail near all 
our large cities. One acquainted with it can- 
not but wonder that at the end of the shooting 
season there is a bird, rabbit or deer living 
between the East River and Montauk Point. 
From the day the season opens the country is 
scoured from end to end by shooting parties; 
the morning trains go out crowded with them, 
and they drop off at every station and criss- 
cross the land. As the game fowl] grow scarcer 
the song birds suffer, and it is not an unusual 
sight to see three of four armed men and a 
dog in pursuit of a single unfortunate rabbit or 
squirrel. It is safe to predict that in a few 
years more these “sportsmen” will ‘have to 
seek new hunting grounds or take to the ex- 
pedient of Tartarin and his Tarascon friends 
and use their own caps for targets. New Jer- 
sey suffers as does Long Island. 

An absolutely closed season hereabouts for 
a long period would be an excellent thing, 
giving the varied families of game a chance to 
recover from the deadly assaults of years, and 
it would cause no hardship to the vast major- 
ity of the community. Under the present game 
sight to see three or four armed men and 2 
lack of interest on the part of the general 
community, it is extremely difficult to give the 
game the needed protection. The most power- 
ful influence that can be aroused is that of the 
landowners, who have heretofore looked with 
too lenient an eye on the hunter. If the gun 
clubs and Audubon societies who have begun 
this movement. in New Jersey can awaken an 
interest in the farmers in the protection of 
their wild neighbors, the co-operation would 
be effective and we could look for splendid 
results. 

There may be those who differ with the 
sportsmen on the question as to whether kill- 
ing is sport at all, but the preservation of game 
is essential to sportsmen, and they should have 
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every help possible in making a movement of 
the kind started in New Jersey effective and 
lasting in its results. 


& NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 


“Dip you ever hear of ‘picking up tracks?” 
Congressman John Allen, of Mississippi, asked 
a group of Southern members. It was some- 
thing new ‘to all of them. 

“Well,” explained Mr. Allen, “it was new to 
me until a short time before I left home to come 
here for this extraordinary session of Congress. 
] went into the country visiting some of my 
people. "When I got there I found great ex- 
citen.cnt prevailing. A young negro woman had 
been ‘picking up tracks,’ and it had broken up 
one family. Everybody was afraid. Nobody 
knew whose tracks might be picked up next. 

“Tt seems the young woman had a grudge of 
some kind against a man and a woman. She 
had followed them and had ‘picked up their 
tracl Then she had gone off and buried the 
tracks she had picked up. She had put dog’s 
hair ith the tracks of the man and cat’s hair 
with the tracks of the woman. After that the 
man and the woman couldn’t live together any 
more than a cat and a dog could. They had 
separated and the whole community was in a 
state of uproar when I arrived. They were about 
to seid off some thirty miles for a negro 
preacher. It seemed that he was gifted with the 
power to break the spell. One woman said she 
never gave the voodoo woman any chance to 
pick up her tracks. Whenever she saw her com- 
ing she sat right down wherever she might be 
and waited until the voodoo woman was out of 
sight.” 

“Picking up tracks,” continued Mr. Allen, 
“seems to be a new idea among the negroes. 
You've heard of people perishing with lizards 
and snakes under the skin? I had a little ex- 
perience with a case of that kind. A Justice of 
the Peace actually bound a man under $1,000 
to go before court for putting lizards under the 
skin of another man. I had the prosecuting wit- 
ness up in my room, and put him through an 
examination for the benefit of my fellow law- 
yers. The negro had his arms tied tightly with 
strings. I asked him what that was for, and he 
said it was to keep the lizards from getting to- 
gether. He actually believed he could feel the 
lizards moving about. After a few questions he 
forgot that he had the lizards confined by the 
bandages, and told a story that didn’t agree with 
it He said that whenever he ate anything he 
could feel the lizards coming down from his 
shoulders under his chest to his stomach to get 
their part. I put all kinds of questions to him 
and couldn’t shake his belief in his affliction. 
That man died of lizards under the skin. Then 
it was found out that some lizards had been 
buried at the foot of a tree. If these buried 
lizards had been discovered earlier the life of 
the afflicted man could have been saved, but his 
iriends didn’t know where the. lizards were until 
it was too late. That was what the negroes 
said.’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


SPORTSMEN ADVOCATE THE WIRE- 


SPORTSMEN in France are becoming furious ad- 
veeates of wireless telegraphy. It appears that 
atter carefully watching for three years a kilo- 
meter’s length of telegraph wire in a district 
erver has proved that one and a half head of 
game, such as partridges, pheasants, quail and 
sO on, is impaled yearly on every wire of this 
length in France, which means a total all over 
the country of 40,000 annually. Many of the 
Victims, especially of the migratory kind, lose 
their lives through nocturnal flights; so unless 
these can be induced to travel by day, wireless 
telegraphy seems the only French game law in 
luture worth supporting. It would be interest- 
ing to find out if in England also bird intelli- 
gence is still of the pre-telegraphic period.— 


From The London Chronicle. 


not overpopulated with birds, an interested ob- ! 
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LEFEVER 
“OPTIMUS” 
—— #400 


LEFEVER SHOT GUN LUXURY 


We do not compete, and never have, with machine 
made shot guns which are machined out in large 
quantities and sold at low prices and big discounts. 
Nor do we care for the trade that panders to low price. 

For nearly half a century Lefever Shot Guns have 
catered only to the crack marksman and the genuine 
sportsman who realize that shooting is a luxury 
and that without a luxurious shot gun it is a dull 
business. By luxury we mean not only beautiful 
design and handsome finish, but a gun that is a real 
luxury to use. 

In this limited soace we cannot prove to you that 
no foreign or American gunsmith has ever built a shot 


gun that ranks with the present Lefever Hammerless 
makes, but if you will read our catalogue and then 
examine a few Lefevers at any store, you will agree 
that the above statement, though seemingly strong, is 
altogether true. Even though you are not an expert, 
the beauty and the skill and the infinite simplicity of 
Lefever construction will force you to admit the truth 
of the above claim. No expert will deny it. sa 

Seni for our catalocue before vou forget to (it is 
free), and remember this : Every Lefever is a thorough- 
bred. Lefever prices range from $25.00 to $400.00. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., 23 MALTBIE STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


LEFEVER HAMMERLESS SHOT GUNS 


Another INTER-STATE 
ASSOCIATION HANDICAP 


won with 


The Parker Gun 


Tom Graham, with a score of 9 out 
of 100, shooting The Parker Gun from 
the 19-yard mark, won the Western 
Handicap, at Denver, August 21, 1907. 


And the second amateur average for the two days’ shooting at Denver was won 

by Mr. H.R. Bonser, with The Parker Gun—score of 387 out of 400. The Southern, 

Eastern and Western Handicaps have all been won by The Parker Gun, and the 

greatest event of the season so far—the professional championship of the United 

States—was won by The Parker Gun, and second place in this same great event was won by The Parker Gun. 
Send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, No. 31 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 


t 


By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. 


PIPAPAVRRPLLULERLERELY. € 


» 


New York Salesrooms, 52 Warren St. 
ERT EO ARTE SE 


PROFLE ER EE PEELE EEE EVEL ELLELLELEERY, 


WOODCRAFT. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


pleasure to the woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience 
in camp life, has succeeded admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired 
into plain and intelligible English. 


- FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for x 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVEL}1 


Is now hunting in the Louisiana lowlands, but how many of us, east, north, west or even 
south know anything about these Louisiana lowlands or the life in them. 

There are few more interesting regions than this, and never has it been so accurately de- 
scribed and its life so faithfully pictured as in Fred Mather’s delightful book, 


IN THE LOUISIANA LOWLANDS 


The volume appeals equally to the sportsman and to the student of human nature, and we 
may well envy the President in his opportunities for sport among the game and fish of this 


region, and his intercourse with the quaint characters that there abound. 


Mr. Mather’s book 


ought to be in the hands of every reader of Forest AND STREAM. Cloth, 321 pages, price, $1.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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T HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Ask for our new art catalogue 
in colors. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 


won the GRAND AMERICAN 
AMATEUR CHAMPION. 
SHIP. The contest was 
open to the world. 


Fulton, N. Y. 


Special attention given to sportsmen desiring to place orders for special 
outfits suitable for Shore Bird and Fall shooting. 
to the gun. 


Everything pertaining 


KIRKWOOD BROS. 


23 Elm Street, - 
Special at $5.00 


Regular price, $10.00 


Boston, Mass. 


Remington Semi-Hammerless Single Barrel Shotgun, No. 3 model, 12 gauge, 28-inch blued steel 
barrel, Choke Bored, Top Lever, rebounding lock, side cocking lever, pistol grip stock, refinished. 
We have purchased a quantity of these famous shotguns, and offer them at the remarkably low 


price of $5.00 each while they last. 
nis and Fishing Supplies. Mailed on request. 


QOHARLES J. GODFREY Co.., 


FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Gor. Nassau St., 


New York. 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Refiec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, i 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head ff 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind o ‘dash or vehi- 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


THE BEST SMOKE FOR TH 
in Pp hsten, Made from Old Virgen + 
Tobacco. Money refunded if it bites or burns 


the tongue. Sent pre postage 
75e Pound. Large a 10c. 
(4 JASPER L. ROWE, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Estab. 1880 Ref:. Broad st. Bank 


When writing say you saw the adv. in Forest 
4ND STREAM. 





Send for 72-page Illustrated Catalog Camping, Baseball, Ten- 


10 Warren Street, NEW YORK, VU. S. A. 


Taxidermists. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 


, PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


am Za) 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a-specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 
ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and ne 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


When writing say you saw the adv. in 
ForEST AND STREAM. 
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INDIANS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


Continued from page 651. 


open with both hands, and the canes in a hor- 
izontal position. In this manner they wil! con- 
tinue, either till their breath is expended 
the want of respiration, or till the net is 
ponderous as to force them to exonerate it 
ashore or in a basket, fixt in the proper place 
for that purpose—by removing one hand, the 
canes instantly spring together. I have been 
engaged half a day at a time with the old 
friendly Chikkafah, and half drowned in the 
diversion, when any of us was so unfortunate 
as to catch water snakes in our sweep and 
emptied them ashore, we had the ranting voice 
of our friendly posse comitatus whooping 
against us, till another party was so un lucky 
as to meet with the like misfortune. During 
this exercise the women are fishing ashore 
with coarse baskets, to catch the fish that 
escape our nets. At the end of our friendly 
diversion, we cheerfully return home, and in 
an innocent and friendly manner eat together, 
studiously diverting each other on the inci- 
dents of the day, and make a cheerful nigh 

Those Indians were agriculturists, Lising 
large crops from the ground. “Every Snowe ling 
house has a small field pretty close to it; and 
as soon as the spring of the year admits, there 
they plant a variety of large and small beans, 
peas and the smaller sort of Indian corn, which 
usually ripens in two months from the time 
it is planted; though it is called by the English 
the six weeks corn. Around this small farm 
they fasten stakes in the ground and tie a 
couple of long split hickory or white oak sap- 
lings, at proper distances to keep off the 
horses; though they cannot leap fences, yet 
many of the old horses will creep through 
these enclosures, almost as readily as swine, 
to the great regret of the women, who scold 
and give them ill names, calling them ugly mad 
horses, and bidding them ‘go along, and be sure 
to keep away, otherwise their hearts will hang 
sharp within them, and fet them on to spoil 
them, if envy and covetousness lead them 
back.’ Thus they argue with them, and they 
are usually as good as their word by striking 
a tomahawk into the horse if he does not ob- 
serve the friendly caution they gave him at 
the last parting. Their large fields lie quite 
open with regard to fencing, and they believe 
it to be agreeable to the best rules of economy, 
because, as they say, they can cultivate the 
best of their land here and there, as it suits 
their conveniency, without wasting their time 
in fences and childishly confining their im- 
provements, as if the crop would eat itself. 
The women, however, tether the horses with 
tough young bark ropes, and confine the swine in 
convenient pens, from the time the provisions 
are planted till they are gathered in—the men 
improve this time, either in killing plenty of 
wild game or coursing against the common 
enemy, and thereby secure the women and 
girls and get their own temples surrounded 
with the swan-feathered cap. In this manner 
the Indians have to me excused their long- 
contracted habit and practice. 


“The chief part of the Indians begin to plant 
their outfields when the wild fruit is so ripe 
as to draw off the birds from picking up the 
This is their general rule, which is in 
the beginning of May, about the time the 
traders set off for the English settlements. 
Among several nations of Indians, each town 
usually works together. Previous thereto, an 
old beloved man, warns the inhabitants to be 
ready to plant on a prefixed day. At the dawn 
of it, one by order goes aloft and whoops tq 
them with shrill calls ‘that the new year is fa 
advanced; that he who expects to eat must 
work; and that he who will not work must ex- 
pect to pay the fine according to old custom, 
or leave the town, as they will not sweat them- 
selves for an healthy idle waster.’ At such 
times may be seen many war chieftains work- 
ing in common with the people, though as 

eat emperors, as those the Spaniards be- 
aoa on the old simple Mexicans and Peru- 
vians, and equal in power, (i. e., persuasive force) 
with the imperial and puissant Powhatan of 
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Virginia, whom our generous writers raised 
to that prodigious pitch of power and gran- 
deur, to rival the Spanish accounts. About an 
hour after sunrise they enter the field agreed 

by lot, and fall to work with great cheer- 
@.. SS} sometimes one of their orators cheers 
them with jests and humorous old tales, and 
sings several of their most agreeable wild 
tunes, beating also with a stick in his right 
hand, on the top of an earthen pot covered 
with a wet and well-stretched deer skin; thus 
they proceed from field to field till their feed 
is sown, 

“Corn is their chief produce and main de- 
pendence. Of this they have three sorts; one 
of which hath been already mentioned. The 
second sort is yellow and flinty, which they 
call ‘hommony corn.’ The third is the largest, 
of a very white and soft grain, termed ‘bread 
corn. In July, when the chestnuts and corn 
are green and full grown, they half boil the 
former, and take off the rind, and having sliced 
the milky, swelled, long rows of the latter, the 
women pound it in a large wooden mortar, 
which is wide at the mouth and gradually 
narrows to the bottom; then they knead both 
toget her, wrap them up in green corn blades 
of various sizes, about an inch thick, and 
boil them well, as they do every kind of 
seetied food. This sort of bread is very 
tempting to the taste, and reckoned most de- 
licious to their strong palates. They have 
another sort of boiled bread, which is mixed 
with beans or potatoes; they put on the soft 
corn till it begins to boil, and pound it suf- 
ficiently fine—their invention does not reach 
to the use of any kind of milk. When the flour 
is stirred and dried by the heat of the sun or 
fire, they sift it with sieves of different sizes, 
curiously made of the coarser or finer cane 
splinters. The thin cakes mixt with bear’s 
oil, were formerly baked on thin broad stones 
placed over a fire, or on broad earthen bot- 
toms fit for such a use; but now they use ket- 
tles. When they intend to bake great loaves 
they make a strong blazing fire, with short, 
dry split wood, on the hearth. When it is 
burnt down to coals they carefully rake them 
off to each side, and sweep away the remaining 
ashes: then they put their well-kneeded broad 
loaf, first steeped in hot water, over the hearth 
and an earthen bason above it, with the em- 
bers and coals atop. This method of baking is 
as clean and efficacious as could possibly be 
done in any oven; when they take it off they 
wash the loaf with warm water, and it soon 
becomes firm and very white. It is likewise 
very wholesome, and well-tasted to any except 
the vitiated palate of an epicure. 

“The French of West Florida, and the Eng- 
lish colonists, got from the Indians different 
sorts of beans and peas, with which they were 
before entirely unacquainted. And they plant 
a sort of small tobacco, which the French and 
English have not. All the Indian nations we 
have any acquaintance with frequently use it 
on the most religious octasions. The women 
plant also pompions, and different sorts of 
melons, in separate fields, at a considerable 
distance from the town, where each owner 
raises an high scaffold to overlook this favor- 
ite part of their vegetable possessions; and 
though the enemy sometimes kills them in 
this their strict watch duty, yet it is a very 
rare thing to pass by those fields without see- 
ing them there at watch. This usually is the 
duty of the old women, who fret at the very 
shadow of a crow when he chances to pass on 
his wide survey of the fields; but if pinchi ‘ing 
hunger should excite him to descend, they 
soon frighten him away with their screeches. 
When the pompions are ripe, they cut them 
into long circling slices, which they barbecue, 
or dry with a slow heat. And when they have 
half boiled the larger sort of potatoes, they 
likewise dry them over a moderate fire, and 
chiefly use them in the spring season, mixt 
with their favorite bear’s oil. As soon as the 
larger sort of corn is full-eared, they half 
boil it, too, and dry it either by the sun or 
over a slow fire, which might be done as well 
ina moderately hot oven, if the heat was re- 
newed as occasion required. This they boil 
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Honors 


During the Trapshooting Season of 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 


(Bulk Smokeless Powders) 


or with 


“INFALLIBLE” Smokeless 


(The only ‘“‘Dense” Powder made in America.) 





E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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of Shotgun Smokeless Powder. 
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REGULARITY and RELIABILITY. 





Powders Which 
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MUST SCORE IN THE FIELD. 





You should therefore see that 


ALL YOUR SHELLS FOR FIELD SHOOTING 
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Bears I Have Met—And Others. 


By Allen Kelly. Paper, 209 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Kelly’s most excellent book of bear stories, though 
for a time forgotten, has recently come to have an ex- 
cellent vogue. This is not strange, since bear stories, 
like snake stories, always appeal to men, women and 
children, many of whom perhaps acquired their first 
interest in these animals by reading of the achievements 
of ‘the bears which figured in Bible history. At all 
events, the stories in this volume are interesting, and 
are well worth the reading by any audience. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin- 


son. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 


By Captain Adam H. Bogardus, Champion W 
of the World, Embeadag Hints Ge Skilled Mone 
men; Instruction for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and 
Habits of aon nd — and Resort of W. ater- 
ow reeding an rea f D 
Semen. lee ieee ing o ogs. Cloth, 444 


“Field, Cover and Trap Shooting” is a book of instruc- 
tion, and of that best of all instruction, where the teacher 
draws from his own rich experience, incident, anecdote 
and moral to illustrate and emphasize his teaching. The 
scope of the book—a work of nearly 500 pages—is shown 
by this list of chapters: 


Guns and Their Proper Charges. Pinnated Grouse 


Shooting. Late Pinnated Grouse Shooti 

Shooting. zanting 4 the Woodcock. The "Sai aa 
Snipe hootin olden Plover. Curlew and Gray 
Plover. Wild Ducks and Western Duck Shooting. Wild 


Geese, Cranes and Swans. Wild Turkey and Deer Shoot- 
ing. ‘The Art of Shooting on the Wing. Shooting Dogs 
—Breeding and Breaking. Pigeon Shooting—Trapshoot- 
ing. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 


THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 


The Mecklenburg Hotel and 
Shooting Preserves, 


CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA. 


Located on Southern Railway, 3 hours from Richmond, 
Va. 30,000 acres in Game Preserve, well stocked with 
Deer, Turkey, Quail, Foxes, Squirrels, Rabbits, Pos- 
sums and Coons. Fine livery, competent guides, and 
thoroughly broken dogs. Hotel equipment modern and 
elegant; accommodation unsurpassed. Finest system of 
baths in the world. Write for booklet. Address, 


MECKLENBURG HOTEL, Chase City, Va 


Hunters’ Lodge 


Luxurious Winter Home for 








Gentlemen and Ladies. 


Abundance of Quail! 
Unlimited Shooting Grounds! 


Not a Cheap Place. 
FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 















Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the State for big game hunt- 
ing. 


Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. 


80 miles in the woods from railroad. A quick 
and beautiful trip by boat and canoe. A short 
cut through the woods by good road after the 
freeze-up. Camps cover a vast territory. Up-to- 
date in all respects. 

A high, rolling country, mostly hardwood 
ridges. Good traveling and an abundance of 
game. The very best of late fall hunting. 


Send for circular and map; also for dates, etc. 
REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P. O., Maine. 





Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting privileges, 
a number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer dogs, 
competent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, 
I am offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunt- 
ing lands, guides and trained dogs for the hunting of 
quail, wild turkey and deer, taking charge of every ar- 
rangement from their stepping off the train at my place 
to their departure from same. A few well-broken quail 
dogs for sale. Northern references given. Game, quail, 
deer and wild turkeys. Open season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 
For further information address DR. H. L. ATKINS, 
Boydton, Va. 


HUNTERS’ HOME. - 


For Quail, Turkey, Duck, Geese, Squirrel and 
©. We have the finest hunting ground in the South. 
Largest crop of quail this season for years. Address 


W. T. DODSON, Clarksville, Va. Mecklenburg County. 


Good Grouse Shooting. 


My hotel affords access to over a hundred thousand 
acres of unrestricted shooting land. Can furnish good 
trained dogs and guides, if wanted. Four hours from 
New York. Fare $4.75 round trip. Good table. Rates 
reasonable. Special rates for parties. Hotel opposite 
. L. & W. R. R. station. ood livery service, also 
telephone and telegraph at hotel. Open year round. 


IKE MILLER, Pocono Summit, Pa. 








17 


Quail, Turkey and Deer Shooting 


over 20,000 acres of the finest game lands in the South. 
Quail and Turkey ane especially plentiful, no sportsman 
can fail to be pleased with results. Accommodations, 
guides, trained dogs and horses furnished. BAGLEY 
FARM, Bagley’s Mills, Va., La Crosse Station, Seaboard 
Railway. Northern Representative: R. M. BAGLEY, 
444 So. 48d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You can arrange your 


Great South Bay Duck Shooting Trip 
with CAP. BILL GRAHAM. 


YE ANCHORAGE INN, Blue Point, L. I. 


Dates made with strangers should be accompanied with 
part payment. Old friends, go as far as you like. First 
come, first served. 18 


DUCK SHOOTERS 


can make arrangements with Capt. Fred C. Thurber, 


CENTRAL HOTEL, 
Patchogue, Long Island. 


Dates must be accompanied by check. First class 
rig and attendance. ‘Telephone call, 12 Patchogue. 
18 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Duck shooting in the redhead district of Great South 
Bay. Write ERNEST P. HULSE, Guide, East 
Moriches, L. I. 


DUCKS, SNIPE, QUAIL AND 
RABBIT ON LONG ISLAND. 


Live duck decoys. License to gun on club grounds. 
ood accommodations. Write for dates. G. CARY 
SMITH, Center Moriches, L, I. 


Duck Shooting on Great South Bay. 


Manhattan House, Bayport, Long Island; open the year 
round; elegant rooms and board for gunners and auto- 
mobile parties. M. SCHLESINGER, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING at Bayport, L. I. 


Also Dogs for Quail and Rabbit shooting. Write for 
terms and engagements to HENRY STOKES, Bayport 
Hotel, Bayport, L. I. 


SHOOTING. 


Duck, Quail, Partridge and Rabbit shooting two hours 
from New York. Book your dates at once. Booklet. 
FRED’K HOLLENDER, Blue Point, N. Y. 


MERRITT @ KINNE, 


Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, woodcock and 
rabbit. Dog training and boarding a specialty. Refer- 
ences on application. We are located on O. W. R. R. 
Centerville Station, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


PARTRIDGE AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


Best section in New York State. For terms, address 
HANSMANN, Smithville Flats, Chenango County, 
New York. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; also Caribou 
shooting. Tents, eS boats provided. Write. 
BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


TOWER HILL FARM. 


Will accommodate Sportsmen for the season Nov. Ist to 
March ist. Good dogs, team and guide furnished. Full 
hunting outfit. Address: 

tf I. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


RESORT FOR HUNTERS. 


We have a good place for hunters and nice pond to fish. 
Can accommodate the sportsmen. Board, $3 per day. 
Write to us. Three miles S. A. L. Railroad. Mail, twice 
aday. J. H. BULLOCK, R. F. D. No. 1, Manson, N. C, 
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The Dean Hall Hunting Association will accept a few 
as Associate Members. Location, 25 miles from Char- 
lotte, S. C., on the Cooper River, navigable for boats 
drawing 18 feet. Six miles from CL BR. Al 
game abundant, and the best duck preserve in South 
Carolina. For information address DEAN HALL 
HUNTING ASSOCIATION, Room 12, tenth floor, 100 
Broadway, New York. 17 








We will insert your Hote! or Camp advertisement 


in a space of this size (one inch) at the following 
rates: One time, $2.10; three months (13 insertions), 
$18.20; six months (26 insertions), $35.00; one year 
(52 insertions), $60.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM, NEW YORK. 





For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in y _small-m: 

blaea bass commercially in the United States. Vigorous y 

bass in various sizes ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4- 

fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery, 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn, 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE, 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout 
all sizes for stocking p ses 
Also for table use, at a: 
pound. Visitors privileged to 
catch own trout. 


RADISE BROOK , 
TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville R. R. Sta 


LIVE QUAIL. 


Only fine, healthy birds offered. No Texas-Kansas birds, 
Order quickly. Circumstances may prevent late shipments, 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York, 


LIVE DECOY DUCKS 
FOR SALE. 


Mallard and Black Duck; also crosses between same, 
All fine callers. Sportsmen can double their bags by 
use of live decoys. Address: 
W. H. MANNING, 
Turtle Point Farm, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for  stocki 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me before buyirg 
eg: m er or —- in ay a. t ane a 

e delivery anywhere. rys prings Trout Farm, 
L. B. HAND 


Y, So. Wareham, Mass. 
of all ages for  stocki 
BROOK TROUT brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOU ROCK TROUT C. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


PHEASANTS AND GAME.—1,000 Pheasants, (Quail, 
Partridges, Wild Turkey and Ducks, Swans, Deer, P. 
cocks. oxes, Ferrets, Homers. Earopess ame. Iilus- 
trated catalo ue, 20c. U. S. PHEASAN Y, Pough- 
keepsie, N : 


ALL VARIETIES of Pheasants, Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Hungarian Partridge, etc. Lowest prices, best stock. No 
catalogue, state your wants. “Denley’s Bird Book” gives 
foreign breeders’ secrets for brooke fame and orna- 
mental birds. Postpaid, 25 cents. DE EY, Naturalist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 18 
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For Sale.—THREE elegant new guns, Boss & Co. 12-ga., 

made in London; 26in. barrels. Scott 12-ga., extra qual- 

ity, 28in. barrels. Sauer Mauser rifle, 7mm., gold inlaid. 
LEONARD CARLETON, Rockford, Ill. 








Preperty for Sale. - 


VIRGINIA HOME. 


For a sportsman, for sale at a great sacrifice. 2% miles 
from Roosevelt’s estate, “Pine Knot.” All kinds of 
game, but especially quail. Apple, wheat and grape 
country. Near ye pty! of Virginia, and Washingts, 
D. C. 280 acres of rich land; house, 10 rooms, gardens, 
orchards, fine woods. In heart of greatest game country 
in the South. Widow’s estate; must be sacrificed. You 
will be surprised at low price. Write or wire 

ROGER S. WARREN, Arvonia, Virginia. 17 





AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA.—A fully furnished 12- 
room cottage—furnace, hunting, polo, golf. Sale price, 
ten thousand dollars. Season’s lease, $1,000. THE 
ONTARIO 401, Washington, D. C. 19 





Wants and Exchanges. 





Man of Large Camp Experience 


Open for camp management in South till April 1st. 
_Al references in every respect. $125.00 per month and 
traveling expenses) MAINE WOODS, care Forest and 
Stream. 7 





When writing say you saw the adv. in Forest 
AND STREAM. 
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with venison or any other unsalted flesh. They 
commonly have pretty. good crops, which is 
owing to the richness of the soil; for they 
often let the weeds outgrow the corn before 
they begin to be in earnest with their work, 
ving to their laziness and unskillfulness in 
anting; and this method is general through 
all those nations that work separately in their 
own fields, which in a great measure checks 
the growth of their crops. Besides, they are 
so desirous of having multum in parvo, with- 
out much sweating, that they plart the corn 
hills so close as to thereby choak up the field. 
They plant their corn in straight rows, put- 
ting five or six grains into one hole, about two 
inches distant. They cover them with clay in 
the form of a small ‘hill. Each row is a yard 
asunder, and in the vacant ground they plant 
pumpkins, watermelons, marshmallows, sun- 
flowers and sundry sorts of beans and peas, 
the last two of which yield a large increase. 
“They have a great deal of fruit, and they 
dry such kinds as will bear it. At the fall of 
the leaf, they gather a number of hickory nuts, 
which they pound with a round stone upon a 
stone, thick and hollowed for the purpose. 
When they are beat fine enough, they mix 
them with cold water in a clay bason, where 
the shells subside. The other part is an oily, 
tough, thick, white substance, called by the 
traders hickory milk, and by the Indians the 
flesh, or fat, of hickory nuts, with which they 
eat their bread. A hearty stranger would be 
s apt to dip into the sediments as I did, the 
first time this vegetable thick milk was set 
before me. As ranging the woods had given 
me a keen appetite, I was the more readily 
tempted to believe they only tantalized me 
for their diversion, when they laughed heart- 
ily at my supposed ignorance. But luckily 
when the bason was in danger, the bread was 
brought in piping hot, and the good-natured 
landlady being informed of my _ simplicity 
showed me the right way to use the vegetable 
liquid. It is surprising to see the great vari- 
ety of dishes they make out of wild flesh, corn, 
beans, peas, potatoes, pompions, dried fruits, 
herbs and roots. They can diversify their 
courses, as much as the English, or perhaps 
the French cooks; and in either of the ways 
they dress their food, it is grateful to a whole- 
some stomach.” 


A NEW FOREST IN ALASKA. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on Sept. 13 proclaimed 
another National Forest in Alaska, which will 
be called the Tongass Forest. It lies in the ex- 
treme southeast corner of Alaska, at the end 
of the narrow strip of territory which extends 
southward along the coast, cutting off northern 
British Columbia from the sea. It occupies the 

mainland and the eastern portion of the islands 
lying south of the Unuk River. 

The mainland and islands included in this 
forest, says Forestry and Irrigation, have an 
approximate area of 2,006,000 acres, most of 
which is in an exceedingly rough country. The 
forest will be put under administration im- 
mediately, with Supervisor W. A. Langille in 
charge, and headquarters at Ketchikan. Mr. 
Langille already has supervision of the other 
National Forests in Alaska. 

The Tongass National Forest was created on 
the recommendation of Chief Inspector Olmsted 
and Supervisor Langille, indorsed by Governor 
Hoggatt, of Alaska. The request for the reserve 
was made by members of the Ketchikan Power 
Co. Its erection will give added protection to 
the timber along the Portland Canal. The coast 
line from the head of Pearse Inlet to the mouth 
of Unnk River is generally well forested, and 
contains some stands of excellent timber, which 
under National Forest administration will be 
Protected through conservative lumbering and 


will assist in the development of the North 
country. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
Supply you regularly. 





if I could not get another,” 





OLOADING SHOT GUN 


“$500 could not buy my Autoloading Remington 


said an old duck hunter the other day. 
ideal wildfowl gun, for it shoots hard and my heavy duck loads do not pound my 
The price is moderate, $40 list, subject to dealer’s discount. 


shoulder.” 
Write for Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ~ ~ 
Agency, 315 Broadway, 
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Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 





FOR SALE Thesanghly trained pointers, setters, and 
hounds. Can furnish ans a ood one at a moderate price 
at any time. GEO. W. ELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


pair of high oe, —— bred English Setters, 

thoroughly broken — experienced on quail. Coming 

ag years. Price, $300. OCH LADDIE, Doniphan, 
° 





> 





Closing out sale of Beagles, Cockers and Irish Water 
Spaniels, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Pups 4 months, and 
full grown dogs ready for hunting. Send description of 
what you want. MECHANIC FALLS KENNELS 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 17 


FOX HOUNDS RABBIT HOUNDS, COON 
HOUNDS, PARTRIDGE ns that stay at tree. 
CALL, Dexter, Me. 


BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter Pu sppics Send four cents for 
rene ge catalogue. CULB TSON KENNELS, At- 
antic, Iowa. 











Pointers and Setters trained and eyeing furnished 
patrons. W. T. MITCHELL, Hurt, Va. 


FOR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. All ages. 
ie omy eo FRANK FORESTER KENNEL, 
atwic) 








Pedigreed Irish Foxhounds, trained Coon Hounds. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. Guaranteed. State wants. 
D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 


Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds, Beagles that are good. Pups 
and $16. Prices and further ee furnished. 
JAMES C. BEARE, Reily Lake, 


For SPAYED FEMALE COCKERS address W. A. 
SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER—Broken on grouse or quail, one 
and two seasons on game. By best trainers. At stud— 
Imported May Fly. . Field and bench winners. Sire of 
mony winners, both field and bench. May Fly puppies. 

. Smith, Ww heeling, West Virginia. 18 














At quick sale EIGHT AIREDALE PUPS, worth hav- 
also a FEW BOSTONS. MONADNOCK KEN- 
NELS. MARLBORO, N. H. 20 





BEAGLES, Fox Hounds and Setters, pups and — 





dogs. Box 6, Codorus, Pa. 

CHESAPEAKE PUPS, entitled to register. Write for 
prices. Chesapeake brood bitch, registered. Whelped 
Sept. 26, 1903. J. GRAENE DREW, emster, N. Y. 17 





EXTRA TRAINED Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Dogs, Bird Dogs, Bull Terriers, Collies. J. I. KURTZ, 
Vintage, Pa. 





Typical Airedale Terrier Puppies 


from the most famous imported, registered and prize- 
winning stock, youngsters for show, sport, companions 
and guards, for sale at reasonable prices. 


THE RAPPAHANNOCK KENNELS, Remington, Va. 





Two Broken Dogs. 


FRANK FORESTER KENNELS, Warwick, N. Y. 18 
a 


Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Norwegian 
Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Registered. 

Four Cent Stamp for Catalog. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky, 





SPRATT" S PATENT 


DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST and CHEAPEST 
AVOID GRetea“tccas, wich 


cause indigestion, loss of coat and 
other evils. 





We also anata specially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, POULTRY, PIGEONS, GAME, 
BIRDS, FISH. 


Send for FREE Catalogue “Dog Culture,” which contains 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT'S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. San Francisco, Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Ma. Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal, Can. 


IMPROVED SPIKE 
COLLAR. 


For use in dog training. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.10. Send 
for circular. B. WATERS 
346 Broadway, New York 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 
W. GLAY GLOVER, B. V. $., 118 West 3ist St., Now Yerk. 

















TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
training pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 166 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 


_COLU: 
RMA 











































































































Our New 


GUN CATALOGUE 


Is Ready 





A copy will be mailed you free on 
application 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
163 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





If you want a good reliable 


TRAP 


FIELD 
GUN, 


one of the leading imported 
guns in this country, 
get a 





Catalogue free 
on application. 


Francotte or a Knockabout 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


Dealers in High-Grade Sportsmen’s Supplies, 


349 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street; NEW YORK 





The “Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizonta! spaces are numbered from 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shooting; Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single — double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





New Prices on W. @ C. Scott Hammerless Guns: 










Anson & Deeley Action, $90.00 New Scott “Special,” $60.00 
Send for High Grade Gun Catalogue and Second-Hand List. 


Scott, Greener, Lang, Purdey, Westley Richards, 


FINE GUNS 








Complete Line of all American makes: 
Fox, Parker, Remington, Ithaca, 
Lefever, Etc. 

Other Guns Taken in Trade. 


Our Specialty: Imported Swedish Leather Jackets. For Duck Shooting—A perfect 
protection from cold. 


A Genuine W. @ C. Sco t @ Son Hammerless for $60.00! 


New special grade. Top lever. Fine steel barrels; straight or pistol grip; matted rib, 
12 and 16 bores. Believed to be the best bargain for a good gun ever offered. 


WM. READ @ SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EsTABLISHED 1826. 


Greener Duck 


and 


Goose Guns 


In no port of their product does the great house of 
GREENER deserve so much credit as in the manu- 
facture of long-range guns for Duck and Goose 
shooting, where extreme range and regularity of 
pattern is of first importance. 

Throvgh three generations of experiment and 
eliminat on, the present Greener wild-fowling weapon 
is a perfect arm and guaranteed in every particular. 

The Miniature 8-bore is now in its third season 
and a triumph in its class. Weighing but 10% to 11 
Ibs., it drives 2 and 244 oz. and even 2% oz. of large 
shot with smokeless powder at remarkable distances, 
and yet the gun itself looks and handles like a to- 
bore. 

We have them in stock at $250 without Ejectors, 
and at $300 and $350 with Ejectors. 

We have in stock 1o-bore Monarch Ejectors from 
9 to 10 lbs. weight at $210 and $260, and without 
Ejectors at $160 and $185. 

We have Double 4-bores as heavy as 22 lbs. and 
upward in price to $500 each. 

You will always find in our stock the unusual sizes 
and qualities not kept by the ordinary “sporting 
goods dealer” or “hardware” merchant. We cater 
to the sportsman and not to the “ sport.” 


HENRY C. SQUIRES’ SONS 


Squires Building, 
No. 44 Cortlandt St. - <- - 





New York 


















